Jobless Up. 


By 398,000) 


The nation’s unemployed rolls 


swelled “by 398,000 over the!|¥ 


month to a total 3,670,000 as 
of mid-November, according to 
the Labor Dept.’s monthly re- 
port on the job situation. . 

The total unemployed last 
month was the second . highest 
for November since World War 
II. It was exceeded only by the 
3.8 million of last year. It contrasts 
with only 2.6 million jobless in the 
pre-recession November of 1956. 

The total jobless will rise to 
about 4.25 million early next 
year, .estimated Seymour Wolf- 
bein, deputy assistant secretary 
for employment and manpower, 
who released the latest report at 
a press conference. 

The rate of unemployment, - ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, de- 
clined to 5.6 percent from the 6 
percent of October, the report said. 

Fewer Seek Yule Jobs 

_ This dip in the jobless rate was 
attributed in part to the “smaller- 
than-usual” number of women and 
teenagers entering the work force 
in search of pre-Christmas work, 
causing a’ less-than-expected rise for 
this group. 

Total employment dropped by 

. 1.2 million between October and 

November, to 65,640,000, the re- 

port also showed. : 

Wolfbein said the two major in- 
fluences behind the November fig- 
ures were the “cross-current effects 
of the steel strike” and the twin 
seasonal movements of ‘a downturn 


in construction and an increase in. 


holiday trade. 
He said the number of people 


off because of steel shortages 
“roughly doubled” to 560,000 for 
mid-November. Since then, the 


cumulative total has increased but 
at a declining rate, adding 40,000 
the next week; 22,000 the next and, 
for the week ending Dec. 5, another 
19,000. 
Pick-up in Primary Metals 

Explaining the “cross-currents,” 
Wolfbein noted the “very substan- 
tial” increase Of 375,000 in the 
primary metals industry as steel 
strikers—who were counted as em- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Meany Hits 
Soviet Pact 
As ‘Fraud’ 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany has accused the 
State Dept. of perpetrating “a 
fraud on the American people” by 
signing an agreement with Russia 
advocating “exchanges” between 
labor delegations of the. two na- 
tions despite the fact that Soviet 
* trade unions. are under the “iron- 
clad control and domination” of 
the state. 

The State Dept. backed away 
quickly from the policy declaration, 
announcing it had no intention of 
joining in the exchange of any labor 


union delegations unless such an ex- |. 


change were approved of in ad- 
vance by the leaders of the Ameri- 
can. trade union movement. 

In a press conference aboard the 
S.S. United States upon his return 
from the sixth world conference of 
the Intl.. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Brussels, Meany 
declared that no State Dept. agree- 
ment “can hide the facts” that So- 
viet trade unions are “the tools of 
the state—tools of worker oppres- 
sion.” ‘ 

The agreement, Meany told re- 
porters, constitutes an abrupt 
switch in American foreign pol- 

‘(Continued on Page 11) 
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Santa Pays 
Fine, Passes 


Out Leaflets 


Endicott, N. Y.—Endicott po- 
lice arrested Santa Claus at the 
height of the Christmas season. 

Santa, who was working for 
the Building & Construction 
Trades Council, drew a $5 fine 
in police court—a fine paid out 
of nickel and dime contributions 
that rolled in from indignant 
trade unionists. : 

Dressed’ in his holiday attire, 
Dominic Parrotti was arrested in 
the course of an educational cam- 
paign to acquaint the public with 
the fact that the management of 
Lee’s Dress Shop was using non- 
union help in building a restaurant 
and motel. 

Although Endicott has an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the distribution 
of handbills on public sidewalks, 
police were reluctant to move 


(Continued on Page 12). 


Bonding, Coverage, Elections: 


Mitchell Interprets 
Landrum-Griffin Act 


By Bob 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 


Cooney 


has issued major new interpreta- 


tions of the union bonding, coverage and election provisions of the 


Landrum-Griffin Act. 


. 


Mitchell interpreted the important bonding requirement as per- 
mitting bonding by group or position, as with dues-collecting shop 


stewards or executive boards, 
well as by individual name. Unions 
had feared the expense and trouble 
of bonding by name only. 

Union attorneys viewed the bond- 
ing interpretation as partially reliev- 
ing what could have been an 
onerous application of L-G. ‘Other 
issues regarding bonding require- 
ments of the law remain to be de- 
cided. 

The interpretations will serve as 
a guide on how Mitchell will ad- 
minister the provisions unless over- 


turned’ by court rulings. 
These are the highlights of the 
new interpretations: 


—Boncing. The law requires 
that “every officer, agent, 

shop steward, or other representa- 
tive or employe of any labor organi- 
zation . . . or of a trust in which 
a labor organization is interested, 
who handles funds or other prop- 
erty thereof shall be bonded for 


Strikebreakers Barred | 


WV Ae 
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Wilson C 
son UO... 
Chicago—Negotiations to end 
the seven-week-old Packinghouse 
Workers strike against Wilson & . 
Co. were scheduled after the . 
company’s Albert Lea, Minn., 
plant, in partial. speration with 
strikebreakers, was closed down 
by the Minnesota National Guard. 

The talks, first since before the 

strike, were scheduled with the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service. They were arranged fol- 
lowing a series of fast-breaking 
developments in which: 
@ Gov. Orville Freeman of 
Minnesota sent more than 200 Na- 
tional Guardsmen into Albert Lea 
after community disorders in pro- 
test against strikebreakers and also 
directed that the plant cease opera- 
tions. 

@ UPWA filed a number of un- 
fair labor practice charges against 
Wilson, the nation’s third largest 
meat packer. 

@ Governors of four states-of- 
fered their ‘good offices in an effort 
to end the dispute. 

@ The union’s “don’t buy Wil- 
son” campaign won the support of 
numerous AFL-CIO international 
union presidents and state and local 
central bodies as food products and 
sporting goods made by Wilson 
went on “unfair lists” around the 
country. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein 
(Continued on Page 3) 


USWA Pushes 
For Settlement 


In Aluminum 


By Gene Zack 

Chicago—Negotiators for the 
Steelworkers and the aluminum 
industry’s “Big Three” stepped up 
the tempo of contract talks here, 
pointing in the direction of an 
economic settlement based on re- 
cently-won USWA pacts with 
Kaiser Steel Corp, and the can 
industry. 

The Kaiser agreement, signed 
in November before the govern- 
ment obtained a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction to halt the 116-day steel 
strike, provided a 22.5-cent-an-hour 
economic package over the 20- 
month life of the contract. Last 
week’s settlement with American 
Can Co, and Continental Can Co. 
gave 45,000 USWA members 30 
cents an hour over three years. 

Both the Kaiser and can con- 

tracts protected “past practice” 
clauses in local working. condi- 

tions—key stumbling block in the 

negotiations with the nation’s 11 

~top steel producers, — 

~ Steelworkers’ Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald and Gen. Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg met here in both joint 
and company-by-company sessions 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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DESPITE PROSPECTS of being forced to strike again when Taft- 
_Hartley injunction expires Jan. 26, Steelworker Gilbert Sykes mans 
traditional Salvation Army Christmas kettle in Granite City, Ill., 
_ joining with other unionists in extending helping hand to needy by 


raising $7,500 for Christmas meals for less fortunate. 


Sykes, a 


-member of USWA Local 68, also serves as president of United 
Fund in tri-city area of Granite City-Alton-East St. Louis. 


Steel Union Drives for 


Aluminum 


(Continued from Page 1) 
with -bargaining teams from Alu- 
minum Co. of America (Alcoa), 
Reynolds Metals Co., and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. ~ 

Steel Talks Stalled 

The union focused its attention 

on reaching a settlement with the 
aluminum manufacturers as feder- 
.al mediators declared an indefinite 
‘recess in stalled steel negotiations. 
The 80-day T-H injunction, under 
which the USWA currently is work- 
ing, runs out Jan. 27. 

Settlement with the aluminum in- 
dustry would mark the second time 
in recent weeks that the USWA has 
broken the normal pattern of con- 
tract negotiations for the basic 
metals industry, since both alumi- 
num™~and can manufacturers his- 
torically have waited to conclude 
their contract negotiations until af- 
ter a settlement is reached in steel. 

In breaking off the steel. talks, 
just one week after Pres. Eisen- 
hower had appealed for round-the- 
clock negotiations, Dir. Joseph F. 
Finnegan of the U.S. Mediation 
and Conciliation Service said “no 
progress of substance has been 
made.” 

Standing as a barrier to prog- 
ress, the USWA has charged, is 
the all-eut propaganda drive 
being conducted by steel man- 


ABC’s 2nd Birthday 
Hailed by Schnitzler 

“All labor rejoices” in the 
progress achieved by the 
American Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers, AFL-CIO 
Sec.- Treas. William fF. 
| Schnitzler declared on the oc- 
casion of the union’s second 
anniversary. 

Schnitzler, who holds Card 
Ne. 1 im the ABC, cited the 
union’s continued growth and 
singled out its recent victory 
in an NLRB election at 
Greenville, S. C., the first 
time in 20 years that a union 
has broken through that anti- 

stronghold. 


labor 


ABC was chartered 
the Bakery & Confec- 
Workers had been ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO for 
refusing to to rid themselves of 
corrupt leadership. | 


The 
after the 
tionery 


Settlement 


‘agement in an effert to sell to 
500,000 USWA members a “last 
offer” geared to emasculation of 
work rules coupled with a three- 
year economic improvement of 
only 24 cents an hour. 

The industry indicated its posi- 
tion was frozen when it began de- 
luging unionists and so-called “op- 
inion leaders” with slick brochures 
and expensive newspaper ads on 
the “last offer”—rejected more than 
a month ago by the unanimous vote 
of the Steelworkers Wage Policy 
Committee, a rank-and-file body 
which advises the USWA negotiat- 
ing team. 

Campaign of Fear 

The union has denounced the 
million-dollar propaganda drive as 
a “carefully contrived campaign” 
intended to “frighten some people 
into accepting inferior wage agree- 
ments and watered-down benefits.” 

The USWA served notice on the 
industry that the steelworkers would 
not be “soft-soaped” and would 
vote an “overwhelming rejection” 
of the proposal if the companies 
persist in bringing the deadlock 
down to the wire in the form of a 
formal National Labor’ Relations | P 
Board ballot. 


Rural Co-ops Hail 
Aid from Labor 


Huron, S. D.—Delegates to a 
regional meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation here voted their thanks to 
organized labor for its support of 


'|programs to develop and conserve 


the nation’s natural resources. 
The resolution adopted at the 
meeting, made up chiefly of farm- 
ers from North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota, urged “continued 


'|cooperation” between the worker 
{and the farmer. 


‘The statement pointed out that 
the AFL-CIO and organized labor 
generally had strongly supported 
conservation, rural electrification 
and federal power development, all 
major interests of NRECA. 


UAW Aide Named 
Detroit Parks’ Head 
Detroit—Olga M. Madar, Auto 
Workers’ recreation director for the 
past decade, has been appointed to 


‘@ four-year term as Commissioner 
of Parks and Recreation, 


= 


i Toslly Unaceéptable’ : 


Both in content and in the manner of pres- 


tween the Steelworkers and Kaiser Steel Corp. 
presents a sharp contrast to the “last offer” which 
the 11 other major steel companies are now push- 
ing by means of a high-powered propaganda drive. 

The Kaiser settlement—hailed by the union as 
a “pace-setter for the industry” and since adopted 


provides adequate safeguards for work rules, the 
USWA points out, while the big steel proposal 
is geared to the emasculation of these longstand- 
ing protections. 

On the economic side, the union continues in 
a detailed comparison of the two plans, the Kaiser 
package provides a 22.5-cent-an-hour ‘increase 
over a 20-month period while the other basic steel 
firms are insisting their workers settle for 24 cents 
spread over a three-year-period. 

Of equal importance, the USWA points out, 
the Kaiser agreement was reached in free collec- 
tive bargaining before the government obtained 
a Taft-Hartley injunction against the union. 
Big steel’s “final offer,’ by contrast, has al- 
ready been unanimously rejected by the USWA 
Wage Policy Committee. It is still being touted 
by the industry, however, as the only alternative 
to resumption of the 116-day shutdown when 
the injunction expires Jan. 26. 

The Kaiser settlement, says the USWA, “dem- 
onstrates beyond doubt that reasonable men on 
both sides who are willing to consider the wel- 
fare of the workers, the companies and the public 
can readily find a formula to resolve their differ- 
ences.” 

“We urge the representatives of industry,” the * 
union’s top Wage Policy Committee declared, “to 
re-evaluate their position and bargain out a settle- 
ment with the union based on the thoroughly rea- 
sonable, fair“and non-inflationary provisions of the 
Kaiser settlement.” 


Plans Compared / 
’ Here is the USWA’s point-by-point comparison 
of the Kaiser contract and industry’s “final offer”: 


rect wage hike the first year, provides for an in- 
direct increase of $10.50 a month through savings 
on insurance contributions. In the second year, 


July 1, 1960. 


The “last offer” calls for no wage increase — 
the first year, with the saving on insurance costs 
averaging only $2.50 monthly. In the second 
year, the wage increase is limited to 8.25~cents 
hourly, effective Oct. 1, 1960—three months 
after the hike under the Kaiser plan. 


The industry offer would peg 1961 economic 
gains to the same 8.25 cents hourly while Kaiser 
employes will be free to negotiate new increases 
based on recommendations of a tripartite commit- 
tee now studying the extent to which workers 
ee | have an equity with stockholders and the 

ublic in the fruits of the company’s economic 
progress. 


COST-OF-LIVING — Adjustments under the 
Kaiser plan can total a maximum of 3 cents 
an hour based on actual rises in the government 
index. These would be applied July 1, 1960 and 
Jan. 1, 1961. : 

Big steel’s proposal would give no adjustment 
until October 1960—and then only if the index 
has gone up the equivalent of 7 cents or more. 
The next adjustment would not come until Octo- 
ber 1961, with the first 6 cents of any rise in 
the previous 12-month period ignored. The effect, 
says the USWA, would be to nullify most of the 
modest economic gains under the proposal. 


SENIORITY—Kaiser’s settlement strengthens 
seniority clauses “substantially” to protect work- 
ers with greater years of service, but provisions in 
the industry offer deal only with breaks in con- 


UNION SECURITY—Maximum union secu- 
rity is provided in the Kaiser agreement through 
the union shop, or in so-called “right-to-work” 
states, through the agency. Big steel’s proposal 
makes no provision for the agency shop to pro- 
tect the union in states which have the compulsory 
open shop, 


. a. So wy 


Steel tua ‘Last Offer’. 
Falls Far Short of Kaiser Pact 


JOB RIGHTS—There is “no watering down”. 
entation to the workers, the historic contract be- of existing protections on local working condi- 


by several other smaller steel manufacturers— — 


WAGES—The Kaiser pact, while*giving no di- 


wage increases total 9.2 cents an hour beginning 


tinuous service and, according to the USWA, are 
“full of loopholes.” 


ae’ 


be 
“28 


tions, schedules, vacations or seniority in the 
Kaiser settlement, the union declares. 

On the other hand, steel’s “last offer” calls 
for what the union describes as “immediate 
elimination or limitation” of protections on work 
and vacation schedules, seniority rights in some 
companies, plus “severe, unwarranted penalties” 
on wildcat strikes. The union has denounced 
this offer, declaring it “moves backwards to de- 
prive employes of existing rights and iu 
tions.” 

MUTUAL PROBLEMS—Opening the way for 
“genuine solution of difficult problems,” 
Kaiser pact provides for three specific committees 
to mutually work out common problems. 

In addition to the tripartite group to work out 


' a formula governing future wage and benefit in- 


creases, the contract sets up a committee for local 
working conditions and problems created by auto- 
mation and technological change, and another to 
study medical care provisions. 

The industry “last offer” calls for what the 
union says is a “vague and meaningless” Human 
Relations Research Committee limited in its oper- 
ations and not concerned with rights of workers 
to share in industry’s progress. 


WORK RULES—Sec. 2-B of the basic con- 
tract which deals with work rules, remains intact 
in the Kaiser agreement, while the joint committee” 


considers the broad range of problems involving: 


local working conditions and automation, techno- 
logical problems affecting jobs and earnings, with 
settlement “by mutual agreement only.” 

Big steel’s proposal would establish a joint com- 
mittee to “promote efficiency,”. with a proviso that 
if no agreement is reached by June 30, 1960, the 
question of which work rule changes should be 
“made would be submitted to final and binding 
arbitration. . 

Terming this a “one-sided arrangement,” the 
union says the emphasis in the steel offer is 
totally on company savings. On this basis, the 
analysis continues, steel management “could still 
cancel local practices and agreements covering 
such matters as crew sizes, relief or spell time, 
wash-up time, overtime distribution and limits, 
shift preference, bans on contracting out and 
overtime rates for weekend work.” 


RETIREMENT—The Kaiser agreement pro- 


vides for a major breakthrough in the pension field 


in the form of a special retirement payment of 
three months’ full pay in a lump sum upon re- 
tirement. The industry proposal does not include 
this provision. 

In addition, Kaiser’s agreement increases pen- 
sion benefits to $2.50 a month for service prior 


to Nov. 1, 1959 and $2.60 a month thereafter. . 


Under the industry proposal, pension credits are 
held to $2.40 a month for service prior to Nov. 
1, 1957; $2.50 a month for service between that 
date and Jan. 1, 1960; and $2.60 a month there- 
after. 


SUB PAYMENTS—In the past, the steel in- 
dustry has put 3 cents an hour into the Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit fund, plus I.0.U.’s 
worth an additional 2 cents. 


Under the Kaiser agreement, the company 
agrees to stand by all of the 1.0.U.’s it has put 
in so far, and to pay cash contributions of 5 cents 
an hour in the future. Big steel, however, wants 
to have its past debts to the fund wiped out (in 
the case of U.S. Steel, alone, this means forgive- 
ness of $17.5 million worth of I.0.U.’s) in return 
for making straight cash payments of 5 cents an 
hour in the future. 

The USWA, summarizing its opposition to 
the “final offer” made by the 11 holdout com- 
panies, warned that the proposal would be 
“totally unacceptable” to rank-and-file steel- 
workers. The union, they declared, is united in 
its “epic struggle .. . to obtain from the indus- 
try a measure of simple economic justice, and to 
preserve the industrial democracy in the plants 
for which we have battled over the past quarter 
century.” ; ' ‘ 
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Company. Agrees to’ 
Resume Negotiations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
said he “assumed” James D. 
Cooney, elderly head of the 
meat-packing firm, was sincere 
in his pledge that Wilson repre- 
sentatives would come to the ne- 
gotiations “in an effort to work 
out a satisfactory contract and to 
settle the strike” of more than 
5,000 UPWA members. 

The old contract expired Sept. 
1 and was extended until Sept. 19. 
UPWA members in six Wilson 
plants then worked without a con- 
tract until Nov. 3 when the strike 
was Called after extreme »provoca- 
tions by the company including an 
attempt to have workers sign ille- 
gal “yellow dog” contracts. 

Violence erupted in Albert Lea, 
a city of nearly 17,000 population, 
against several hundred, strikebreak- 


A Happy Christmas 
For geet Kids 


a ns Punta for the 
children of Albert Lea strik- 
ers, thanks to members of 
Packinghouse Workers Local 
9 here. ; 

About 1,700 children will 
get gifts and a big party. Their 
parents have been on strike 

Wilson & Co. at near- 
by Albert Lea since Nov. 3. 
Cards listing the name, age 
and sex of the children were 
prepared and within an hour 
were snapped up by workers 
at the George A. Hormel 
plant here who argued to buy 
gifts ranging from $4 to $6 
in price. 

So much money was vol- 
unteered that it was decided 
also to have a party for the 
strikers’ children where they 
will receive large bags of holi- 
day candies. ~~ 


ers, recruited from nearby farming 
areas. Scores of residents of the 
city joined in demonstrations dur- 
ing which cars were overturned, 
hundreds of car windows were 
smashed by rocks and seyeral peo- 
ple sustained minor injuries. 
Officials of Albert Lea and 
adjacent Freeborn County request- 
ed that the Wilson plant be closed 
by state troops and martial law 
invoked. They asked that the gov- 
ernor use his emergency powers to 


Mitchell Issues Landrum-Griffin Interpretation | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the faithful discharge of his duties.” 

Mitchell said “it is clear” Con- 
gress intended reasonable pro- 
tection of funds or property and 
that Congress also was aware of 
costs and “did not intend unrea- 
sonable, unnecessary or dupli- 
cative bonding.” 

The amount of the bond re- 
quired must be not less than 10 per- 
cent of the funds handled by all 
occupants of the position concerned 
in the preceding fiscal year, Mitch- 
ell said. 

Since the law defines “person” 
as One or more individuals, a group 
responsible for handling certain 
funds can be bonded as a group, 
he continued. The law’s phrase- 
ology of “individual or schedule in 
form” does not require individual 
bonding, he said. Bonds may cov- 
er a list of names or a list of po- 
sitions or may take a new form, 
the important aim being the cover- 
age of those who must be bonded. 

The law spells out that a un- 
ion is exempt from the bonding 
requirement only-if its property 
and annual financial receipts are 
under $5,000 in value. 

The same requirement on em- 
ployes applies to “a trust or other 


Governor Shuts. Struck Wilson Plant 


“bring an end to this state of law- 
lessness, rioting and insurrection.” 
Among the‘reasons they cited for 
their plea was the local Wilson 
plant management’s request for tear 
gas and riot guns for use in the 


plant areas. . 
They added that “egress and 
ingress of persons and vehicles to 


the plant is so repugnant to the 
persons outside the plant that its 
continued operation is a threat 
to the peace of the city and 
county and the safetPof the citi- 
zens therein.” 

More than 200 Guardsmen in 
battle dress rolled into the city in 
the hours just before dawn after 
racing across*highways from distant 
parts of the state. 

An officer notified the plant man- 
agement that the plant must close 
its doors to all production workers 
and another told the union that no 
further picketing would be permit- 
ted in the plant area. 

Strikebreakers reporting for 
work were turned away by the 
military. 

Gov. Freeman’s prompt action 
won praise from numerous un- 
ion officials throughout the coun- 
try. The company, however, moved 
swiftly through a suit in federal 
court to enjoin use of the troops to 
close the plant. 

Gov. Ralph G. Brooks of Ne 
braska offered the services of that 
state’s labor commissioner in a me- 
diation capacity. 

California’s Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown advised Helstein, “if there 
is any way I can be of assistance 
please call on mé.” 

From Iowa, Gov. Herschel C. 
Loveless wired that “any sensible 
and fair assistance that this office 
can render is available to both sides 
of the dispute.” 

Unfair labor practice charges 
were filed with the NLRB in Chi- 
cago by the union. 

They charged Wilson with re- 
fusal to bargain, noting that the 
company consented to meet for 
only a total of 48 hours in the 
60 days preceding the expiration 
of the old contract and with fail- 
ure to bargain at all since the 
beginning of the strike. 

UPWA also charged that the 
company had attempted to intimi- 
date and coerce strikers by threat- 
ening loss of their seniority rights 


s 


change Commission. 


to the government’s figures, 


the same period a year ago. 


Sign of Inflation? Profits 
Hit New High in 9 Months 


Profits for the first nine months of 1959 hit an all-time 
record high of $12.5 billion after taxes for U.S. manufactur- 
ing corporations, the government reported. - 

The nine-month total was only one-tenth of a billion short 
of the entire after-tax profits for 1958, according to a report 
by the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities & Ex- 


Profits before taxes for the first nine months Reached $23 
billion compared to $22.7 billion for all of 1958, according 


The annual rate of profit after taxes on stockholders’ equity 
averaged 10.7 percent for the first nine, months of 1959 com- 
pared to an average of 8.5 percent for all of 1958, _ 

Sales for the first nine months of this year also reached a 
new record high of $252.2 billion, a gain of $28.8 billion over 


East Banik Pact Ratified, 
Gulf Dock Talks Bogged 


New York—By an overwhelming 4-1 margin, 60,000 Longshore- 
men have ratified a new three-year contract negotiated by ILA offi- 
cials with waterfront employers earlier this month, 


The pact, covering ILA members in East Coast ports from 


Portland, Me., to Norfolk, Va., contains economic gains totaling 
41 cents an hour plus important? 


safeguards against automation- 
induced reductions in the size of 
work crews. 

Meanwhile, negotiations cover- 
ing an additional 24,000 dock work- 
ers in Gulf Coast ports headed 
toward a deadline imposed by a 
Taft-Hartley injunction which ex- 
pires Dec. 27. Under the T-H pro- 
visions, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board must poll the workers 
on management’s so-called “last 
offer” by Dec. 22. 

With Gulf Coast employers balk- 
ing at the master agreement worked 
out in East Coast negotiations, the 
NLRB was readying its machinery 
for the balloting, although spokes- 
men for the government expressed 
hope that agreement would be 
reached before the “last offer” be- 
came necessary. 


In the past, the Southern dock 


Overseas Writers 


Elect Morgan 

Edward P. Morgan, ABC news- 
caster sponsored by the AFL-CIO, 
has been elected secretary of the 
Overseas Writers, succeeding Peter 


and their jobs. 


fund” set up by a union or which 
the union helps to run and which 
provides. benefits to union mem- 
bers. Mitchell said it is clear 
this covers pension funds, health- 
and welfare funds, profit-sharing 
funds, vacation funds, appren- 
ticeship and training funds and 
similar plans. 


Several tests determine whether 
a person “handles” funds. It in- 
cludes those who, if they failed to 
faithfully perform their duties, 
would cause “a significant risk of 
loss.” Therefore, shop stewards who 
collect dues personally would have 
to be bonded unless the risk was 
covered by bonding others. 


On the bond’s term, Mitchell 
said nothing in the law prohib- 
its a term longer than one year, 
with the advantages of lewer pre- 
miums. However, the bond’s 
amount must be based on funds 
handled in the preceding fiscal 
year and its term must begin with 
the union’s fiscal year. 


—Coverage. The law says a 
: covered “labor organization” 
includes “any organization: of any 
kind, any agency, or employe rep- 
resentation committee, group, as- 


sociation, or plan... in which em- 


Lisagor who was elected president. 


ployes participate and which ex- 
ists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers con- 
cerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours, or other 
terms or conditions of employment. 

The coverage includes employ- 
ers within the meaning of any 
federal law, including the Rail- 
way Labor Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Taft-Hartley Act 
and Internal Revenue Code. 

Mitchell said employers of farm 
labor “would appear” to be cov- 
ered even though outside Taft- 
Hartley. 

In further defining “employer,” 
the law excludes government at 
every level and wholly-owned gov- 
ernment corporations. Thus, un- 
ions made up entirely of public 
employes such as the postal un- 
ions.and those of employes of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for ex- 
ample, would be exempt. 

Where there are mixed unions, 
as might be found in the State, 
County and Municipal Employes, 
the parent union and non-govern- 
ment employe locals would be 
covered. Government employe 
locals would not be covered ex- 


cept for elections where they 


pier. If no settlement can be 


settlement has been patterned after 
the East Coast contract. 

Highlight of the East Coast set- 
tlement was a provision for con- 
tinuance of 20-man crews in the 
handling of cargo containers to end 
a threat that thousands of ILA 
members would swiftly lose their 
jobs as automation came to the 
docks. In addition, longshoremen 
will be used by shippers for load- 
ing or reloading the reusable metal 
boxes at the pier. 

ILA representatives and water- 
front employers also are currently 
negotiating the premiums shippers 
will pay to compensate for wages 
lost by dock workers when con- 
tainers are loaded away from the 


reached, an arbitrator will deter- 
mine the amount. 

On the economic side, the master 
agreement calls for a 12-cent wage 
hike retroactive to Oct. 1; an addi- 
tional 5-cent boost in each of the 
remaining two years of the con- 
tract; plus 19 cents for improve- 
ments in pensions, welfare, health 


clinic and vacation benefits. 


vote for national officers or del- 
egates. 

With respect to foreign terri- 
tories, as with Canadian locals af- 
filiated to U.S. unions, the law 
does not apply to local activities 
but does affect parent unions where 
the foreign-based locals take part 
in national voting. 

—Elections. Mitchell’s interpre- 

tation defines which unions 
must comply, officers to be elected, 
frequency of elections, secret ballot 
elections, -pertinent constitutional 
provisions and enforcement.’ 

This part of the law affects all 
covered unions—whether local, na- 
tional or international—and all in- 
termediate bodies. The only ex- 
emptions are state and local centrals 
chartered by the AFL-CIO and 
the AFL-CIO itself. 

Answering frequently - asked 
questions, Mitchell said secret 
ballots must be taken by unions 
even in the absence of a contest. 
He also said there is no exception 
to the requirement for mailing 
election notice to each member 
not less than 15 days before the 
election. 

A union officer is defined on the 
basis of his duties as well as his 


ITU Pickets — 
Halted in First 
L-G Injunction 


A a union members in 


Sapulpa (pop. 13,000), Okla., have 
felt the force of the Landrum- 
| Griffin Act. 


In a case labeled an “outrageous 


affair”..by the union’s counsel, the 
first injunction of its kind under 
the new law was granted against 
Typographical Local 619. 


National Labor Relations Board 


Regional Dir. Edwin A. Alliott — 
sought and got the injunction on 
grounds Local 619’ picketed the 
Sapulpa Daily Herald (circulation 
4,885) for “an unreasonable period 
of time” without filing for a —. 
sentation election. 


The unreasonable time: - “more 


than 15 days.” 


“This outrageous affair shows 
the extreme to which the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act can and is be- 
ing pushed,” declared ITU Gen. 
Counsel Gerhard P, Van Arkel. 

The injunction stands pending 


board disposition of management 


charges that the union violated the 
Landrum-Griffin Act provision 
making picketing for recognition 
an unfair practice if carried on 
without filing an election petition 
within a reasonable period “not to 
exceed 30 days.” 

The board petition said picket- 
ing ran over 15 days since Nov. 13, 
when the recognition picketing ban 
took effect, and induced suppliers, 
railroads and repairmen not to 
make pickups or deliveries. 

Van Arkel said the employer 
had been “squeezing out” union 
members over a period of time 
and the local started picketing in 
early October. 

The pickets carried “unfair” ‘signs 
but, when the new law’s provisions 
took effect, changed the wording 
to simply inform the public of the 
Herald’s use of non-union workers. 
He said the injunction, handed 
down by federal District Court a 


rebuffed the union’s plea to be al- 
lowed to carry the new informa- 
tional signs. 


NLRB Seeks 
Injunction On 


Hot Cargo Ban 


A union-seeking contract provi- 
sions which would enable its mem- 
bers to refuse to handle non-union 
or struck work has become the first 
target of the “hot cargo” ban 
amendment of Taft-Hartley con- 
tained in the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Gen. Counsel Stuart Rothman of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
announced he has moved for an 
injunction in U.S. District Court 
at San Francisco against Local 17 
of the unaffiliated Amalgamated 
Lithographers Union. 

Rothman acted on charges filed 
by Employing Lithographers Asso- 
ciation, a division of the Graphic 
Arts Employers Association of San 
Francisco. 

The charges allege the union has 
been on strike since Nov. 23 in 
an effort to win illegal clauses on 
“non-union” work or work from a 
struck shop. 

It also is charged the illegal 
clauses were_included in contracts 
signed with four non-association 


The allegedly illegal clauses, if 
obtained, would enable the union 
to reopen and terminate the con- 
tract if the employer asks em- 
ployes to handle non-union litho- 


the employer to refrain from asking 
employes to handle work from a 


| title, 


\ ; 4 


struck plant of the same employer. 


‘ 


week after the board requested it, ~ 


lithographic firms on Nov. 25. . 


graphie work and also would bind 
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Joblessness Up 398,000, 


Further Increase Seen 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ployed—returned to the mills. At 
the same time, steel shortages in 
auto plants caused a cutback of 
some 225,000 jobs. 

Steel shortages also were blamed 
for job reductions, instead of nor- 
mal seasonal increases, in the fabri- 
cated metals and machinery indus- 
tries. 

As for major seasonal changes, 
employment in trade rose 160,- 
000 as the holidays approached 
while construction jobs suffered 
a greater-than-seasonal drop of 
150,000. 

Wolfbein was asked by a re- 
porter if the seasonally-adjusted 
jobless rate, which settled at 5.6 
percent, is going to become ac- 
cepted as the normal level of unem- 
ployment. 

He replied that the steel strike 
was one of the major reasons for 
the current jobless level. 

When Wolfbein foresaw 4.25 
million jobless in the first months 
of 1960, he added that this would 
not include the effects of a resumed 
steel strike or a rail walkout. 

The long-term unemployed 
were singled out by Wolfbein 
for comment. This group, those 
jobless 15 weeks or more, in- 
creased 58,000 to a total 784,- 
000 for November. 

“Over half of the long-term un- 
employed in Novémber had been 
seeking work for more than 26 
weeks,” the report noted. 

Wolfbein attributed the persist- 
ence of this group, which has re- 


High Interest 
Seen Cutting 
New Homes 


High interest rates brought on by 
the Administration’s tight money 
policies will cut private housing 
starts by 10 to 12 percent in 1960, 
the National Association of Home 
Builders predicted. 

The builders association said the 
expectation is that funds for FHA 
and VA mortgages will dry up in 
light of the higher interest rates for 
government securities and other in- 
vestments. 

The builders’ prediction came as 
the U.S. Treasury accepted bids for 
a $1.2 billion issue of 91-day bills 
at an average interest rate of 4,638 
percent, a new record for this type 
of issue. 

The tight. money policy was re- 
flected also in an announcement by 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
which declared a 100 percent stock 
dividend and increased the quar- 


terly dividend on current stock, 


mained fairly unchanged since Au- 
gust, to the steel strike and to the 
fact that the unskilled are found in 
this group, and added that many in 
the group are in the nation’s 32 
economically distressed areas. © 

Manufacturing employment was 
up a slight 16,000 to a total 16,- 
209,000 for November. The aver- 
age factory workweek dropped by 
24 minutes to 39 hours, 54 min- 
utes. 

Hourly earnings rose by 2 cents 
to $2.23, reflecting the return of 
relatively higher-paid steelworkers. 
Weekly earnings remained at $89 
since the rise in earnings was offset 
by a drop of four hours a week in 
the auto industry. 


McCarthy Hits 
‘Complacency’ 
On Joblessness 


The Labor Dept.’s November 
jobless figures prove that “creep- 
ing unemployment is still ‘a major 
economic problem on the domestic 
front,” Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.), chairman of a special 
Senate committee on unemploy- 
ment, has declared. 

McCarthy said it was “most dis- 
turbing” that 18 months after the 
start of the recovery from the 1957- 
58 recession, 5.6 percent of the 
total civilian labor force is unem- 
ployed. Eighteen months after the 
end of the 1954 recession, he said, 
joblessness had dropped to less than 
4 percent, while after the first. post- 
war recession unemployment 
dropped to 3 percent. 

The Minnesota Democrat criti- 
cized the Administration for its 
“complacency .. . in the face of 
creeping unemployment.” He said 
hearings by his committee in eight 
states “have revealed that the pres- 


ent unemployment situation is much 
graver than the Administration # 


would have the public believe.” 


Kornbluh Named 
To Michigan Post 


Detroit—Hy Kornbluh has been 
named coordinator of labor educa- 
tion and services of the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations 
at the University of Michigan- 
Wayne State University. 

Kornbluh was on the staff of the 
Dept. of Education of the AFL- 
CIO until his appointment to the 
university , post. 

Kornbluh will be in charge of the 
Detroit office of the Institute’s Divi- 
sion of Labor Education and 
Services. 


|Meany Tells Congress: ; 


[Economic Growth Lags While 


—— 


Ike Battles Phantom ‘Inflation’ 


The Administration has been paying “too much attention to fighting a phantom ‘inflation’ ” and not. 
enough to “developing a higher-rate of growth or cutting back the recurring recessions,” AFL-' 
CIO Pres. George Meany has told the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 

In a letter to Committee Chairman Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), Meany declared the “attitude 
of the monetary authorities has been almost exclusively concerned with the level of Prices, not the 


level of unemployment or the de-@— 
terioriating condition of public 
services.” : 

The letter accompanied a detailed 
statement by the AFL-CIO on em- 
ployment, growth and price levels, 
an area currently being studied by 
the committee as part of an ex- 
haustive examination of the nation’s 
economy. 


The AFL-CIO president said 
that a much faster pace of eco- 
nomic expansion than the 2.5 
percent growth-rate of recent 
years is needed. Economic 
growth of about 5 percent a year 
should be established as a goal 
of economic policy, and national 
policies should be geared to 
achieve that’ objective. 


The government's policies of 
tight money, high interest rates, 
and attempts to balance the federal 
budget at relatively low levels of 
output and incomes should be 
halted, said Meany. 

His letter to Douglas declared 
also: 

1—A substantial revision of the 
government's tax policies is required 
to provide a more equitable basis 
for raising federal revenue and for 
achieving a better balance in the 


flow of economic returns to con- 
sumers and business. 
2—Collective bargaining Gis been 
a positive, constructive force for 
achieving higher living standards 
and making possible greater - eco- 
nomic aera 
¢ at arguments that 
comeced argaining has had any 
inflationary effect or that it has 
in any way impeded advances in 
technology. Examination of wage- 
price movements makes clear 
that the cause of rising prices in 
the postwar period is not collec- 
tive bargaining wage settlements.” 
With regard to technological 
progress, the collective bargaining 
process has served as a stimulant 
to the adoption of . technological 
changes while at the same time pro- 
viding the basis for working out 
appropriate procedures to lessen the 
impact on those directly affected. 
3—‘“I recently wrote to Pres. 
Eisenhower suggesting that he call 
a meeting of top union and indus- 
trial leaders to consider and develop 
guiding lines for just and harmo- 
nious labor-management relations. 
I hope that such a meeting would 
make a constructive contribution 


without involving more direct gov- 


ernment intervention in the collect] 
tive bargaining process. 

“Labor does not defend col- 
‘lective bargaining unthinkingly. 
Often unions are not satisfied 
with its results. .There’s 
the temptation to invite govern- 
ment tinkering in an effort to 


sidered reflection directs the con- 
clusion that any such advantage, 
for labor, for industry, or for 
other parts of the economy, 
would be'short-run or illusory 
and would not be worth the 
prices.” 

4—tIn regard to distribution of 
income and in particular the in 
come available to the lowest fifth 
of the nation’s population, it is 
more important to make certain that 
any increase in living standards is 
distributed among all sections of the 
population. 

There are still far too many fam- 
ilies that can barely eke out a 
meager existence for themselves, 
even in generally prosperous times, 

5—In recent years the emphasis 
in economic thinking has too often 
been placed on developments in the 
private economy to the exclusion 


sector, 
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AFL-CIO Committee On Political Education » Washington, 0.¢ 


always 


THIS IS A SAMPLE of the COPE political calendar for 1960. In two colors, the illustrated calendar 
shows important election dates in each state and marks famous events in the history of the U.S. and 
of organized labor. The back page—shown almost full size on the opposite page—summarizes signifi- 
cant election information. Priced at 50 cents each, the calendars are available at COPE national head- 


quarters, 815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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| state and Federal: . oe 
y | “| Political Scoreboard for 1 9 60 Ele ctions 
U.S. CONGRESS | | GOVERNOR STATE LEGISLATURES DEADLINE FOR REGISTRATION ~ “| POLL TAX : 
— STATE ret FINAL DEADUNE | PRIMARY | RUNOFF | Pree 
Elect a | No.of Rep- | jgg9 UPPER HOUSE | LOWER HOUSE | FILING DATE | PRIMARY! Primary 
ude | Senator Elect’ | Term }— fet |) Term > / PRIMARY GENERAL ELECTION PAYMENT : 
the} yes 9 | -1 | nm | 4 | none] 4 | none] 4 | Mart April 22 Oct. 28 Feb.1 | May3 | May 3 
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ole | Arizona no 2 +1 yes 2 28 2 80 2 Aug. 4 July.8 | Sept.26 ~ Sept. 13} , 
ly. ‘ No registration—Poll Tax receipt is ; 
sa 4 Arkansas ed yes 6 -—2 yes 2 18 4 100 2 April 27 evidence of right to vote j Oct. 1 July 26 Aug. 9 
ys California no 30 +7 no 4 20° 4 80 2 April 8 April 15 Sept:16 0 C June 7 June 7 
m- | - . 
to Colerada yes Teel O24 | ale) July 30 _ Aug. 29. Oct. 24 - | Sept. 13 
—_ : 7 , Challenge 
~ Connecticut n | 6 nm | 4 | 36 2 | 279 | 2 | Nominating June 10 Oct. 15 | Primary 
es change conventions oe permitted i 
y, Delaware =| yes iste 6 1 7) al es Pa July 23 & Oct. 15 None . ; 
4 Florida no 8 +3 yes 4 19 4 95 2 Mar. 1—noon April 2 ~ Oct..8 -& May 3 May 24 May 24 
; ; Registration closes—May 10 : 
, Georgia ys | 10 | -1 | mo | 4 | 54 | 2 | 25 | 2 | Tobeset weer ela Sept. 14 | To be set 
be Havaii no a OS ee ee ee ee ee Sept.2 “Oct. 18 Oct. 1 
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Maine yes 3 -1 no | 4° 3 2 151 2 April 4 Varies by towns & cities; generally 1 week before election f June 20 
| Baltimore til, & counties | Batimore Cty & counties 
; ” imore City, & counties imore City & coun 
Maryland “ 7 +1 no 4 | none | 4 | mone] 4 Mar.7 with permanent registration | with permanent registration. | May 17 May 17 
: Others, April 12 Others, Sept. 13, 20 
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Dem. 
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Christmas 1959 


A‘ CHRISTMAS 1959 the peace of the world is still to be won 


and with it the good will to men that is a condition of peace. 


In an age of H-bombs, intercontinental missiles and space satellites, 
peace is a prime condition of survival. 

But there is no real and meaningful peace without freedom and 
liberty. In too many parts of the world there is only the uneasy 
quiet of men and women wondering how far they can move before 
’ the terror of oppression is loosed, against them. 

This Christmas: it is more evident than ever before in recorded 
history that there is no alternative to peace—nuclear war means 
extinction. In the continuous striving, then, for the ideals of hu- 
manity summed up in the Christmas message, the labor movement 
rededicates itself.to the task of building a real and lasting peace 
based on freedom and justice throughout the world. 

e.,4e - re 
Its Time for Politics - 
HE PRELIMINARY warm-ups for the 1960 political cam- 
paigns are about over and in the next few months the voters 
will get down to the serious business of selecting candidates, focus- 
ing on the major issues and participating in the organizational work 
basic to any political campaign. 3 

Back S cae thee AFL-CIO signaled the start of labor’s 
participation in the 1960 elections with a strong convention resolu- 
tion calling for expanded and more vigorous political education and 
action programs. The key element in this campaign is information. 

In this issue of the AFL-CIO News a complete page is devoted 
to pertinent election information as well as an article analyz- 
ing the basic positions of the Republican and Democratic parties 
as set forth in policy statements which may become the party plat- 
forms for 1960. : ; 

To insure that the election information is disseminated as widely 
as possible, the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education— 
COPE—has prepared an extremely useful 1960 calendar contain- 
ing a continuing day-by-day reminder of the what-when-where in- 
formation vital to an effective political education program. 

Labor’s stake in the outcome of an election has never been 
greater than it will be in 1960. Now is the time to get rolling to 
insure the election of an administration and Congress in November 
capable of giving America the leadership and program to meet the 
tremendous challenge of the Sixties. 


e ; 
No ‘Prosperity’ for Them 
HE LABOR DEPT.’S November job report points up sharply 
the continuing, chronic nature of unemployment in a period of 
“prosperity.” - 

The 3.7 million jobless in November is the second highest num- 
ber of unemployed for the month since the end of World War II. 
Labor Dept. experts predict that in the early months of 1960 un- 
employment will reach at least 4.2 million. ‘ 

Indicative of the problems facing the nation is the November 
report that a smaller number of women and teenagers entered the 
labor force in search of pre-Christmas work. They are not counted 
as part of the labor force, but essentially they are not working 
because they obviously do not believe that there are jobs available. 

The rate of unemployment has continued at 5 percent or more 

throughout 1959, indicative of the chronic problem facing the 

‘nation. The national complacency in face of these figures is 
perhaps even more alarming than the figures themselves. 

The second session of the 86th Congress must face this problem 
if the nation is to avoid recession in late 1960 or early 1961. 
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What Happened to ‘Public Interest’? 


Collapse of Program Standards 


Called Real Crime of TV, Radio 


HEN CONGRESS established the Federal 

Communications Commission in 1934 it set 
the standard governing the granting of radio and 
later TV licenses as “public interest, convenience, 
or necessity.” 

How well has this standard been honored? 

Right now we have shocking examples of quiz 
show “‘fixes” on television, Madison Avenue fakery 
and phoniness on what are supposed to be honest 
presentations of political candidates, and appar- 
ently more is to come with exposure of the 
venality and greed of disc jockeys under the 
charming guise of “payola.” 

Yet, while all this corruption is reprehensible 
and worthy of the criticism that has been heaped 
upon the industry’s head, the real crime of the 
television industry is infinitely more damaging to 
the American people than the actions of a rela- 
tive handful of greedy little weaklings seduced 
by money. : 

_ The true crime is the steadily collapsing 
standard of programming of the giants of the 
industry—of their almost sickening failure to _ 
give more than lip service to the “public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity” in return for 
the immensely valuable licenses they have been 
given. 

You don’t have to go very far for proof. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, president of RCA, in an 
effort to defend TV has pointed to some of the 
fine shows that the industry has brought to the 
screen. The tragedy is that there are so few of 
them. Greatness, of course, is rare and no in- 
dustry can be expected to produce top notch pro- 
grams 24 hours of the day, seven days a week. 

But it can be expected to give the American 

people adult entertainment, and adult and re- 
sponsible news reporting instead of the tiresome, 
repetitious clipping of news from the ticker, as 
well as good music and drama and educational 
features. 
Instead it has overwhelmed us with rock ’n roll, 
with hour after hour of childish playing at cow- 
boys and Indians, and cops and robbers, with 
crime and violence to a horrifying degree, with 
grotesque wrestling bouts and soap operas built 
on nonsense painfully stretched out week after 
week, 


TO A SHOCKING EXTENT the sponsors 
and the advertising agencies that work for them 
have taken over. Top TV management has been 


willing to accept the role of seller of time and 


news wires and the technical equipment for the 


_ production of programs. 


The result has been a tragic loss of quality in 
TV programs during recent years. With the ad- 
vertiser in control, the commercial has taken over 
to an almost intolerable degree. It blasts at you 
20 decibels higher than the program to which 
you are listening. It hits you with more and more 
frequency. Its standards of honest advertising 
are of the most dubious sort. 

What has happened is that in its pursuit of 
the advertiser’s dollar, the industry has turned 
its back on a large and growing segment of the 
American people who feel that the air waves 
are worthy of something better than being used 
as schools for juvenile delinquency or as a me- 
dium for the least adult forms of entertainment. 

Without being stuffy about it, many Americans 
feel that their needs and desires in the field of 
TV are being ignored, that in a sense they have 
been disinherited so far as TV is concerned. 

Nobody wants governmental censorship. But 

that doesn’t mean that the government must stand 
by idly—as the FCC has done too long—and 
protest that it has no power in the matter. It 
has power. 
_ Networks opérate through channels, via fran- 
chise. Channels belong to the public: the people. 
But most people don’t know this. They don’t 
know that just as a channel-can be given to a 
company, it can be taken away from that com- 
pany if it doesn’t live up to its obligations. They 
are bamboozled with cries of the wickedness of 
government interference even in an area—that 
of the air waves—that obviously can’t be pri- 
vately owned but must be government owned. 

Other nations have tackled this problem and 
adopted varying solutions. In Great Britain 
the BBC is government-owned. It has proved 
conclusively that there can be adult entertain- 

ment that is by no means dull, but highly stim- 
ulating and educational. Even the privately. 
owned area of the British system must com- 
pete with the best that the BBC offers and the 
competition has proved healthy. 

The Harris committee now investigating TV 

should not limit itself simply to the fraudulent. 


“It should also concern itself with whether the 


men who have received immensely valuable public 
air channels that have permitted them to make 
fortunes for themselves are living up to the stand- 
ards on which their licenses are based. (Public 
Affairs Institute—Washington Window.) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1959 


In In Advisory Committee Statements: 


Democrats, GOP Unveil 
Preview of 60 Platforms 


Two groups of political “braintrusters”—the Democratic Advisory Council and the Percy com- 
mittee (Republican Committee on Programs and Progress)—recently issued full-scale statements 
outlining what they considered basic viewpoints of the two ape: Here are summaries of signif- 


icant declarations on major domestic issues: 


FISCAL POLICY 

Democrats—Long-range stability of prices must 
be sought by “restoration of a satisfactory rate of 
economic growth,” and the “first step must be 
reversal of the Republican high-interest, tight-mo- 
ney policy.” The Soviet growth rate is 7 percent; 
the recent U.S. growth rate is 2 or 3 percent. “We 
reject-the ‘recession theory’ of controlling infla- 


_ Republicans—“We reject the idea that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should resort to a policy of 
loose money. The Treasury should, of course, en- 
deavor to keep down interest charges on the pub- 
lic debt.. But the best way is by reducing the 
size of the debt.” 


TAXATION 

Democrats—“The money can be provided” for 
national security and social needs at existing tax 
rates “without deficit spending” by four changes: 
“end the waste” in expenditures, most importantly 
by reducing the “excessive cost of interest on the 
national debt;” add new revenue agents to “col- 
lect the taxes” already owed, of which “several 
billion” now escape; “close the loopholes in the 
tax laws,” including special favors to dividend in- 
come and “high depletion allowances” to gas and 
oil; “expand the economy,” 
matically produce more revenue. 

Republicans—“Basic reforms must substan- 
tially reduce rates and more equitably distribute 
the’ tax burden;” “the most important goal must 
be to increase individual incentives by some re- 
duction of income tax rates in all brackets;”° we 
favor “moderate reduction in the corporate income 
tax rate;” “Congress should consider converting 
present selective excise taxes, other than liquor and 
tobacco, to a more broadly based tax... at the 
manufacturers’ level.” 


EMPLOYMENT 


Democrats—“The volume of unemployment is 
intolerably high,” particularly for “times of rela- 
tive prosperity. * “We renew our pledge to give 
meaning to the Employment Act of 1946, whose 
promise of ‘maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power’ has been casually disregarded 
by the Republican Administration.” 

“The area redevelopment bill, vetoed in 1958, 
should be enacted. Even with a high rate of eco- 
nomic growth,” special vocational programs are 
needed for “the poorly educated, the unskilled, the 
older workers and workers displaced by automa- 
tion.” 

“The unemployment compensation system, 
which collapsed last year under the impact of re- 
cession, should be shored up by enactment of na- 
tional standards.” 

“The minimum wage law should be extended 
in coverage and the floor raised from $1 to $1.25 
an hour.” 

Republicans—“The party seeks a better life for 
the working men and women. ... A political 
party must be alert to the economic causes of un- 
employment and determined to minimize their 
effect.” 

The federal government should give “technical 
and financial aid” to distressed areas “in coopera- 
tion with state and local agencies.” There should 
be “training and retraining programs by private 
industry and government,” and “aid in iat 
new jobs” for people unemployed because of “ 
nomic or technological change.” 

We favor “an adequate federal-state unemploy- 
ment compensation program and periodic review 
of its standards to reflect changing local needs.” 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT POLICY 

Democrats—“The President delayed too long” 
in the steel stalemate. “When he finally did act, 
his action came with the crudest weapon at his 
command—a Taft-Hartley injunction. ... The 
government did nothing when only the employes 
were pinched by loss of wages. It acted only when 
the industry was pinched by a shortage of steel.’ 


which would auto- ‘ 


' program and a program to aid colleges. 


In industries affected with a great public inter- . 


est, “the law should provide the President with a 
variety of approaches, including fact-finding 
boards with power to recommend terms of settle- 
ment.” 

Republicans—‘‘We applaud the initiative of the 


President and members of Congress for laying the}. 
legal-basis, in the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, for correcting many 
of the more glaring abuses” of the rights of indi- 
vidual union members and “other people in 
America.” 

“Government should insure an atmosphere con- 
ducive to. free collective bargaining,” and should 
step in ordinarily only through mediation, but 
“has a responsibility to make certain that neither 
management nor unions wield excessive power 
that is against the public interest.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

‘Democrats—Leadership “must come from the 
President and his Attorney General.” Federal 
financial and technical assistance should go to 
communities that integrate their public schools. 
Federal law should provide “effective means to 
protect the right to vote,” and the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be given power to file injunction suits 
to insure “equal protection under the law to all 
persons.” 

Republicans—The federal government should 
“deal with persons” using “force or threats of 
force to obstruct court orders” on school desegre- 
gation; should “make full use of its investigative 
powers” in bombings of schools and churches, 


« SCHOOLS 


Democrats—“The federal government must 
now share the burden,” specifically in aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary school construction and 
through a federal college scholarship and loan 


Republicans—Matching federal grants should 
be made for school construction “where need is 
demonstrated and local resources are clearly in- 
adequate”—but payable in installments “over a 
period of years.” Construction grants for colleges 
are “justified in some instances.” 


HOUSING 


Democrats—“The Housing Act of 1959, which 
the Democratic Congress salvaged,” should be 
strengthened by stepped-up slum clearance, urban 
renewal and public housing; by middle-income 
housing; and by pushing private industry to- 
ward 2 million new housing units a year. 

Republicans—The growing population will re- 
quire “millions of new dwelling units,” and this 
will call for “the fullest cooperation between pri- 
vate enterprise at all levels.” The role of the 
government through loan guarantees and other 
financial aids “will inevitably remain significant.” 
Standards should encourage builders “to experi- 
ment with new cost-saving techniques. ... Local 
building codes must be modernized.” 


HEALTH 


Democrats—“We are lagging behind other 
countries in distributing the benefits of advanced 
medical knowledge.” New hospitals and medical 
schools are needed instead of reduced appropria- 
tions; better psychiatric training is needed. “As 
a start in distributing medical care more widely, 
hospital and surgical care should be added” to 
the social security system. 

Republicans—The federal government has a 
“partnership” role, and aid to medical schools 
should be granted “if private and state-local res- 
ources prove inadequate.” There should be mort- 
gage guarantees to build nursing homes and re- 
novate outmoded hospitals. 


WELFARE | 
Democrats—There should be a “substantial in- 


crease” in social security benefits, benefits to cover | § 
the “increasing costs of adequate health care for |! 


beneficiaries,” and revision of the earnings limit. 
Public health programs for those over 60 should 
be expanded, and the full funds authorized for 
housing for the elderly should be used. 

Republicans— icans—“Our social insurance system will 
require continued improvement. ... Workmen’s 
compensation benefits should be made more ade- 
quate. ... Unemployment compensation should 
be liberalized” for retraining jobless workers and 
to deal with “temporary unemployment.” For the 
“hungry, homeless, disabled or sick” the “public 
assistance programs” should be strengthened, with 
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THE MAJOR DIFFERENCES between the Republican and 


Democratic Parties on domestic issues are clearly revealed in the ' 


summary, printed in the adjoining columns, of the official statements’: 
of the two parties’ advisory groups. 
_ The Democratic theme, on issue after issue, is that the federal 
government has a direct and inescapable responsibility to act—to 
spend some money and give impetus and leadership in overcoming 
the social deficits that are common’ throughout the country, in 
regard to education, housing, medical care, joblessness and eco- — 
nomic insecurity in old age. 

The Republican theme is that while. it is futile to talk about getting 

the federal government back to where it used to be, the great need 
is for non-spending and the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment, at most, is that of something less than a full partner. : 
The GOP’s Percy Committee report is shot through with phrases 
about private industry, about state and local concepts, about’ 
giving aid only after a school district or a hospital has managed, 
once again, to prove “need.” There is an overtone of reluctance 
when federal obligations are conceded. | 
Another major difference is in the tax and fiscal fields. 
The Republicans reject a reversal of the tight-money policy, 
which has enormously increased the interest burden on the federal 
debt. They want to reduce personal income taxes, reduce the 
corporation tax, knock out some special excise levies and substitute 
what would amount to a general sales tax at the manufacturers’ 
level. Along with this they imply a continued emphasis on reduced 
—or at least not expanded—spending. 

The Democrats do not mention a sales tax, which burdens the 
lowest-income families more than the well-heeled, and say that - 
the federal government can get enough revenue to meet what they 
consider its social obligations by applying the income tax laws. . 
more fairly and equitably. 

This suggests no reduction of rates but balaneing the budget by 
closing loopholes—the gas-and-oil depletion allowance, the escape 
hatch for income from dividends—and by the collection of “bil- 
lions” in taxes that now get away because the Internal Revenue 
‘Service is not allowed enough employes to audit the returns, 

Still another difference lies in the attitude toward employment. 
The Republicans want to lean on private industry to develop retrain- 
ing programs for workers displaced by automation. They offer 
indirect aids through counseling, through suggesting fields in which 
states and private industry can function. They say they want 
better unemployment compensation and workmen’s compensation 
laws—but would leave the changes to the states. 
The Democrats reiterate the importance of federal programs to 
maximize employment. They see a greater role than the GOP sees 
for the federal government in a distressed-areas program. They 
say the unemployment compensation system collapsed last year and 
should be shored up by forcing the states to raise standards. 

* * a 
IT IS OBVIOUS that not all Republicans, among governors or 
members of Congress, would agree with all the viewpoints of the 
Percy Committee. It is equally obvious that many southern Demo- 
crats disagree violently with the attitudes expressed by the liberal 
Democratic Advisory Council. 

Nevertheless, the two statements may be taken in general as 
declarations that would be supported by the great majority of 
political officials and the overwhelming majority of rank-and-file 
voters—Democrats and Rageeine~— fer whom the two groups 
sought to speak. 

They are useful documents, if eal because they point up the fact 
that there is a difference between parties and that the people, when 
they go to the polls, are not deprived of a chance to express their 
judgment on the kind of philosophy they prefer to have in Wash- 
ington. 

This is not to say that differences'on domestic issues will neces- 
sarily be controlling in the election next year. People make up 
their minds on a variety of factors: Sometimes they vote on per- 
sonalities and the “confidence” they mit myreoroeely feel in one or» 
another candidate. 

The overriding issue of 1960. may very clearly ‘be the “peace” 
issue—the state of our relations with the Soviet Union and with oué 
allies. GOP National Chairman Thruston B. Morton frankly at- 
tributed the party victory in Iowa’s special election to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s travels. 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING shows appearance of new Washington, 


larger federal aid, — 
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D. C, headquarters building of the. SP aEPemer, on which construc- 
tion work has been started, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1959 


For Henderson Freedom Fighters: 


Want to Cheer. J ailed Strikers? 


—Here’s Names for Yule Cards 


-Henderson, N. C.—The 13.5 million members 
of the trade union movement have been urged to 
make Christmas a little less bleak for 20 of the 
Henderson “freedom fighters” languishing in jail 
or working on roadgangs during the holidays. 

. The 20 unionists are members of Locals 578 
and 584 of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica who drew stiff sentences for picket line ac- 
tivities during the 14-month-old strike against 
the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. 

The TWUA has urged trade unionists to put 
meaning into a recent statement of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany that the Henderson strikers “are 
not forgotten by the labor movement” by deluging 
the imprisoned “freedom fighters” with Christmas 
cards. 


Morgan Says: 


In the North Carolina Prison Farm at 4000 
Guess Rd., Durham, N. C.,-are unionists George 
Newcomb Edwards, Hilton Parrish, Douglas Rose, 
Curtis Rose, Dorsey Eatmon, Furman Gill Ab- 
bott, Willie Furman Tart, Edward Joseph Mose- 
ley, William Malcolm Jarrell, Gilbert Lee Clayton 


~ and Leonard Barham. 


On the roadgangs are Clinton Roberson at 
the prison camp on Rt. 3, Box 213 in Smith- 
field, N. C.; and Willie Howard Anstead, 
73341, Camp 803, Sanford, N. C. 


In the Vance County Jail here in Henderson are 
Tommy Currin, James Moorefield, Bruce Cham- 
pion, Edward Thomas, Edward Ellington, Wiley 
‘Harp and Lewis Barnett. 


Ike’s Sincere Platitudes Bring 
Enthusiastic Cheers in India 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen - 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday , 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


| ane goo EISENHOWER snipped a bright 
red ribbon to open the $2.5 million American 
exhibit at the inauguration of India’s World Trade 
Fair. In a nation sftuggling against undernourish- 
ment and overpopulation to secure its precarious 
SRE the President praised the U.S. ex- 
hibit’s theme of food, fam- 
ily, friendship, and free- 
dom, and praised, too, the 
wide open spaces of its 
radically beautiful archi- 
tecture. 

The huge, but canehilty 
integrated display—by far 
the biggest of fourteen en- 
tries—is distinguished by 
thirty-two golden domes 
supported by slender white 
pillars, inspired by Mogul 
ruins outside New Delhi. They rise from five 
acres of artificial ponds and fountains like clustered 
gilded toadstools on stilts. But beneath them in 
an intriguing labyrinth unfolds the ironically heavy 
miracle of American agriculture. That miracle: 
overproduction. 


The hope is to stimulate Indians to adapt suita- 
ble methods to conquer underproduction. 


New chicks are hatched in glass incubators, and 
in contrast to the scrawny fowl that scratches 
out an existence in the streets of an Indian vil- 
lage, plump white-legged hens lay fresh eggs in 
wire cages before the goggle-eyed spectators. Live 
cows of a special cross-breed of Western and 
Indian cattle called Jersey Sindhi are milked by 
automatic machines in a spotless dairy, and a 
special atomic exhibit shows how radioactive iso- 
topes are used to improve fertilizer and how in- 
sect pests are destroyed by atomic sterilization. 

NOBODY WOULD mistake Dwight Eisen- 
. hower for Jawaharlal Nehru or vice versa, on the 
streets of New Delhi or Washington. Yet, the 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


amiable pink-faced man from Abilene, Kans., and 
the slight, white-capped dark-skinned native of 
Allahabad, cut strikingly similar figures on the 
world horizon today. 

The thing that makes them most alike, per- 
haps, is that both the -general—home from the 
wars—and Ghandi’s successor, who is finding that 
passive resistance to Communist China may well 
not be enough, preach peace and the simple hu- 
man virtues with the sincerity of a homespun min- 
ister dispensing gospel from the pulpit. 

Pres. Eisenhower says the kind of things 
which Indians have been brought up to believe 
—huniility, the brotherhood of man, the need 
to work together to ban the obscenity of war. 
Therefore, they did not dream of challenging 
the unchallengable generalities of the President’s 
speech to the joint session of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, 

IT WOULD BE a mistake of excess cynicism to 
downgrade the importance of the Eisenhower visit 
here. It needed to be made. No American Presi- 
dent had ever set foot in Asia before. The timing 
of it, while New Delhi is in an ugly moil of re- 
lations with Peiping, may have been psychologi- 
cally fortuituous, and Mr. Eisenhower’s words of 
good will, while the same ones he has been utter- 
ing ever since he took office, need to be made and 
made here where they have taken on fresh lustre 
and significance. 

But now, one discovers a second 
between Eisenhower of the West and Nehru of 
the East—a characteristic which many of their 
mutual admirers wish that each had less of. 
And this is a tendency to make noble words— 
heartfelt sentiments of good will, and sternly 
sincere admonitions—all suffice for action. 

The President, unhappily, need go no further 
than the steel strike for a stubborn example that 
exhortations in themselves are almost never enough 
to make a crisis yield. And the Indian Prime Min- 
ister has staring him in the face such a threaten- 
ing spectre from the North that he has already 
had to swallow some words about peaceful co- 
existence and declare India will fight if necessary, 
to defend herself against Communist incursions. 


Willy Nilly, This Is Christmas 


Yes, the grain crop’s too abundant; 
Yes indeed, we’re short of steel, 
And the thought of guided missiles 
Almost makes our blood congeal. 


’ Certainly we can’t deny that 
Television’s not adult, 
Khrushchev’s unpredictable 
And Castro’s being difficult. 


Peace of mind is hard to come by 
In the roaring traffic’s boom, 
Books on status disenchant us, 
Playhouse Ninety’s full of gloom. 


Yes, we stew about the future 

Of the North Atlantic pact, 
College football’s too commercial? 
Yes indeedy, that’s a fact. 


oe ee oe 


So the market’s in the doldrums? 
So your income tax is high? 
Still the herald angels carol, 


’ You can hear them if you try. 


Let’s forget that life is earnest, 
Full of crises, shocks and woe, 
Willy nilly, this is Christmas, 
Deck the halls with mistletoe! 


Don we now our gay apparel, 
Loosen up our self-control, 

Toss away our cares and worries— 
Come, lets fill the wassail bowl! 


Merry, merry, merry Christmas! 
May your days be full of cheer! 
Happy nineteen-hundred-sixty! 
God rest ye. merry all the year! 
Jane Goodsell 


How to Buy: 


Living Costs Likely 
To Stabilize in 1960 


‘By Sidney Margolius 
pro man TRENDS will affect your family’s living conditions 
in 

This will be a year of stable prices, first breather from inflation 
in almost four years. You even can expect a small drop in living: 
costs this winter. Inflation has been checked for at least a while 
by record-breaking farm crops, by some price cuts on home equip- 
ment and by Detroit’s belated recog- 
nition that there’s a place for econ- 
omy as well as glamour in cars, 
There’s also a trend to reduce prices 
on the deluxe models of many goods 
from bathroom fixtures to déep 
freezers and nylon tires, thus narrow- 


ard and premium equipment. 

This doesn’t mean all your costs 
will be lower. They're moving in 
different directions, and this is where 

_ planning, especially timing your pur- 
chases, can help you keep down 
1960 expenses. Appliances will be 
a notable bargain. Some building 
materials are cheaper. Clothing will 

cost you another percentage point of your budget, but is still rela- 
tively inexpensive. You wil have to allow more for medical care 
and other services. 

But the big development is that cheaper eating will give you a 
chance to catch up on other needs. 

THIS ALSO WILL BE a year of “tight money,” meaning interest 
rates are rising. Commercial rates—those that banks charge busi- 
nessmen—are the highest in 28 years. 

“Tight money” is more than just a newspaper headline. 
powerful influence on your family’s earning and buying power. In 
general, tight money hurts moderate income families, ‘and particu- 
larly wage earners because it restrains buying, thus cuts back jobs. 

In a period of tight money families collect more interest on 
savings but do pay more for loans. This will be a year to borrow 
the least you must, and use your own cash to finance purchases 
when you can. 

HERE ARE SPECIFIC TRENDS you can expect in 1960, and 
how to take advantage of them: 

Appliances are 1960’s big bargain. Newly-automated factories 
have more than made up for advancing costs of materials. Star 
bargain for 60 is refrigerators. A refrigerator that cost $400 in 
1950 typically is priced at $259 as we enter 1960. 

Prices of automatic weshers and dryers are declining. Some 
sellers recently have advertised standard quality (not deluxe) auto- 
matic washers for ‘as little as $100. Another money-saver is the 
tendency of freezer distributors to trim prices of upright models to 
bring them closer to the chest types. 

THIS WILL BE a good year for some types of home repairs. 

Lumber prices, and especially plywood, have dropped sharply. 

Asphalt roofing has been reduced. -Mason’s materials also are 


editor of the Dow Building Cost Calculator. 

If you're one of the many owners of older houses planning for 
new heating and plumbing equipment, the 1960 price prospects are 
in the main favorable. Actual reductions on equipment are few. 
But there’s a potential saving in the greater price competition and 


ness because of the current building slowdown, Matthews advises. 


MEAT WILL BE CHEAPER IN 1960. Food is your single 
biggest cost, taking 30 to 35 percent of moderate-income budgets. 
Meat takes the largest bite of the food dollar (one-fourth). 

You'll get maximum mileage from 1960’s cheaper food only if 
you know what’s in heaviest supplyand plan meals accordingly. 
Here’s a checklist for finding 1960’s food buys: , 

e Best main dish buys will include pork, small Beltsville tur- 
keys, frozen-fish fillets, canned tuna. Broilers will be fairly abun- 
dant, though not quite the life-saving bargain they were in ’59. 

e Intermediate values include beef and lamb. Top-quality 
steaks and roasts will cost a shade less. But lower-grade beef will 
cost more. Beef prices will drop more decisively in the second 
half of °60. Lamb already has dropped and shoulder roasts, legs, 
breast and shank are good values now. 

© More expensive: many cuts of veal; canned salmon. 

e A number of processed produce items will be cheaper, espe- 
cially frozen orange juice; canned peas, corn, spinach, snap beans; 
canned fruits; dried prunes and raisins. 

THE REAL 1960 PROBLEM is housing., “Tight money” has 
forced a building cutback, and construction costs have been rising 
at the rate of 4 percent a year in metropolitan areas. However, 
buijders now are trying to develop more minimum price houses, 
using such cost-cutters as truss roofs; double 2 x 6 plates to elimi- 
nate headers on windows; planning houses to a 4 ft. measure to 
standardize components. 

But rentals still will be costlier than buying a house in 1960. 
A recent survey by the National Housing Conference found an 
inexpensive new house costs less to own and operate than the 
cheapest new three-bedroom apartments currently available. The 
apartments ranged from $70 in Memphis plus $15 for utilities, 
to $200 plus $7 in Jersey City, N. J., but most typically, were 
$137.50. 


Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


ing the price spread between stand- | 


It’s a. 


down, but steel products are higher, reports Myron L. Matthews, . 


sharper bidding by contractors and supply yards hungry for busi- * 
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Struck Publisher Loses Suit: “J 


Court Upholds ITU’s 
Aid to ‘Fair’ Paper | 


Seattle, Wash.—A federal ‘court here has ruled that the Intl. 
Typographical Union’s financial support of a newspaper in Ken- 
newick, Wash., to help it compete against a struck paper, is not 


a violation of the anti-trust laws. 


U.S. Judge William D. Murray ruled in a 30-page opinion that}: 


Scott Publishing Co., publishers of 
the non-union Tri-City Herald of 
Kennewick, had failed to show that |. 
the ITU and its co-defendants had 
conspired to put the Herald out of 
business. 

Sued for $7.1 Million 

Glenn L. Lee, publisher, and 
Robert F. Phillip, president of the 
Scott company, sued for $6,625,571 
in damages and $500,000 in at- 
torney fees. The case was insti- 
gated in 1955. 

Co-defendants with the ITU were 
Columbia Basin Publishers, Inc., 
publishers of the Columbia Basin 
News of Pasco, Wash.; Kennewick- 
Pasco Typographical Union No. 
831; Seattle Typographical Union 
No. 202; the ITU’s executive offi- 
cers, and the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Seattle. 

The plaintiff charged that the 
ITU, through a publishing corpora- 
tion, Unitypo, Inc., had given finan- 
cial assistance to the News, and thus 
had joined with the publishers of 
the News and Kennewick-Pasco 
Typographical Union, which was on 
strike against the Herald, to cut ad- 
vertising rates, conduct a circula- 
tion war and to carry on other ac- 
tions to put the Herald out of busi- 
ness. . 
“The evidence does not show 
either an actual restraint of trade 
or monopoly, or the specific in- 
tent on the part of the defend- 
ants, either individually or in 
combination, to restrain trade or 
create a monopoly in the daily 
newspaper business in the tri- 


| gion was a farming area prior to 
| World War II, but with the end of 


The tri-city area includes the 
cities of Kennéwick and Richland 
in, Benton County, and Pasco in 
Franklin County, Wash. The re- 


the war began to thrive after the 
Hanford Atomic Works was estab- 
lished at Richland and the Mc- 


Columbia River and brought ample |& 
electrical energy for industrial ex- 
pansion. 

The Kennewick-Pasco local of 
the ITU went on strike against the 
Herald in 1950, after a deadlock 
was reached in negotiations. 

Judge Murray said the desire 
of the local to help establish what 
is considered a fair newspaper to 
compete with an unfair news- 
paper was “a perfectly natural re- 
sult of the circumstances which 
existed at the time.” a 

“Not only did it furnish: em- 
ployment for Local 831,” the judge 
said, “but it furnished an additional 
lever to be used in the union’s at- 
tempt to .pry an agreement from 
the Tri-City Herald. The publish- 
ers of Columbia Basin News like- 
wise welcomed any assistance they 
could obtain from Local 831 in their 
attempt to build circulation and ad- 
vertising and to establish a daily 
newspaper. Thefe was indeed co- 


each acting for its own legal in- 
dependent course.” 

Trial of the suit lasted over two 
months. The record of the case in- 
cludes more than 7,300 pages of 


city area,” Judge Murray ruled. 


Labor Combats Hunger 
Through Gifts to CARE 


New York—Continuing its fight against world hunger and depri- 
vation, American labor throughout 1959 made substantial contribu- 
tions to the work of the voluntary international relief agency, CARE. 


Along with the large amount 


trade unionists as private citizens, funds donated from AFL-CIO 


transcript and 514 exhibits, 


of financial support provided by 


state federations, central 
bodies and local unions made pos- 
sible the sending of 5,000 CARE 
food packages to the Hong Kong- 
Kowloon Federation of Labor, and 
another 5,000 to the Federation of 
Korean Trade Unions in the last 


year. 

An additional 500 packages went 
to both areas for the holiday season. 
During recent months Hong Kong 
and Korea have been the two re- 
gions marked by the greatest need 
for the 23-pound food packages 
which will be distribyted to the 
families of unemployed trade un- 
ionists. 

Through CARE, AFL-CIO 


Meany VFW Speech 
Now in Pamphlet 


The AFL-CIO has pub- 
lished a new pamphlet based 
on an address by Pres. 
George Meany to the 1959 
convention of the Veterans - 
of Foreign Wars. 

Entitled “America’s Re- 
sponsibility for the Preserva- 
tion of Human Freedom,” 
the pamphlet reviews the 
challenge facing the U.S, 
from the world Communist 
threat. 

The pamphlet, Publication 
No. 101, may be obtained 
free in limited quantities from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Pub- 
lications, 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


labor 


unions in the last six months 
have aided free unions in under- 
developed areas by sending trade 
union kits, costing approximately 
$275 each. These kits,” which 
contain a typewriter and dupli- 
cator among other items, have 
been sent to such countries 
as Kenya, Cameroons, Nigeria, 
- Guinea, Malaya, Morocco and 
Algeria. 

The Jewish Labor Committee 
makes a monthly contribution of 
from $1,500 to $2,000 to CARE 
to purchase food packages for the 
orphans of Israel. 

In addition, many local unions 
across the country send in regular 
monthly donations to CARE. Early 
this year the Steelworkers and the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers conducted special CARE 
campaigns among their members. 

Labor also gave CARE a helping 
hand this last summer when more 
than 40,000 copies of a special 
AFL-CIO edition of CARE News 
was distributed. 

Largest of the 26 member or- 
ganizations making up CARE, 
the AFL-CIO has been an active 
supporter of the world relief pro- 
gram since the inception of the 

non-profit agency in 1946. 

Coordinating labor’s active sup- 
port of the international relief 
agency is AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Lee 
W. Minton, who serves as a vice 
president of CARE. Minton is 
president of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers and a member of the AFL-CIO 


Nary Dam was completed on thej} 


operation between the two, but] j, 


Oregon Journal in special telecast entitléd “You be the Jury.” Left to right: 
Typographical Local 58; George Brown, Oregon COPE director; Bob Shults, Portland Newspaper 
Guild; Ted Cotner, Stereotypers Local 48; Atty. Don Willner; William Logan, Portland Newspaper 
Guild; Hart Agan, Mailers Local 13; and State Sen. Monroe Sweetland. 


NEWSPAPER STRIKERS in Portland, Ore., carry their case against scab-importing Oregonian and 


Chet Rooklidge of 


Lewis Plans 


To Retire as 
UMW Head 


John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers for nearly 
40 years, will retire early in 1960 
to be succeeded by Vice Pres. 
Thomas Kennedy. 

Lewis, announcing his impend- 
ing retirement in a letter to UMW 
members, declared that Kennedy 
is “amply qualified by training, 
character, executive ability and a 
lifetime of devoted and loyal serv- 
ce” to serve as president. 

The UMW is slated to elect 
officers in December 1960 when 
Kennedy, elected UMW vice pres- 
ident in 1947, will be eligible to 
seek a full four-year term. Ken- 
nedy, a former lieutenant governor 
of Pennsylvania, is 72. Lewis will 
be 80 years old on Feb. 12, 1960. 

Lewis, who played a major role 
in the founding of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the 
1930s and was its first president, 
told UMW members: 

“Today, because of your forti- 
tude and deep loyalty to your un- 
ion, your wages are the highest in 
the land, your working hours the 
lowest, your safety assured, your 
health more guarded, your old age 
protected, your children equal in 
opportunity with their generation, 
and your union strong with ma- 
terial resources.” R 

Lewis became president of the 
UMW on Feb. 7, 1920, after work- 
ing in the labor movement since 
1910. During the 1930s he helped 
form the CIO but left the organi- 
zation in 1940 and later rejoined 
the AFL. He disaffiliated the UDMW 
a few years later and in recent 
years the UMW has been an un- 
affiliated organization. 


Educator Kuhl 


Joins Boilermakers 


Kansas City, Kan.— William 
‘Kuhl, for seven years an assistant 
professor at the University of Wis- 
consin’s School for Workers, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
research and education for the 
Boilermakers. 

Announcement of Kuhl’s ap- 
pointment as assistant to Research 
and Education Dir. Charles Jones 
was made by Boilermakers Pres. 
William A. Calvin. ~ 

Kuhl was a teaching assistant to 
the late Prof. Selig A. Perlman in 
Wisconsin’s Dept. of Economics 
before joining the School for Work- 
ers’ faculty.. He has served as a 
consultant on time study and job 
evaluation with many international 
unions and in recent’ years has 
worked with Jones and with the 


Community Services Committee. 


merchant vessels in U.S. shipyards 


-|Metal' Trades Ask Haltto 
Runaway Shipbuilding’ 


A campaign to encourage the construction of American-owned 


and end the growing menace of 


“runaway shipbuilding” contracts allotted to yards in other coun- 
tries has been urged by the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. in an 
appeal sent to all members of Congress. 


“Corrective measures” were out-* 
lined by Pres. James A. Brownlow 
of the department in a letter to 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson 
(D-Wash.) of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. These were: 

@ A program calling for con- 
struction of at least 20 ships a year 
for the next 15 years. 

@ Adoption of a “full subsidy” 
program, or one providing “as 
muth as is needed,” to replace the 
present subsidy limit of 50 percent 
of the cost of building a vessel over- 
seas. 

@ Full government insurance of 
mortgages for stiphaiding proj- 
ects. 

@ Discouragement of the con- 
struction of American-owned ships 
in other countries and their opera- 
tion under any but the U‘S. flag. 

’ Only about 120,000 members 

of the unions affiliated with the 

department are now engaged in 

shipbuilding, Brownlow said. In 

a report sent all members of 


been named executive director of 


“runaway” flag merchant ships. 


paign against 
ing” parallels the current drive of 
AFL-CIO maritime unions against 
“runaway ships” owned by U.S. 
interests but registered in other 
countries—notably Panama, Hon- 
duras 
American unions and wage, hour 
and safety standards. 


Wall Named Director 
Of Foreign-Flag Union 


New York—Vice Pres. Shannon Wall of the Maritime Union has 


Congress he noted that foreign 
shipyards now have 130 tankers 
under construction or order for 
American companies, 


The companies, he said, are “run- 


ning away” from an hourly wage 
averaging $2.67 in American ship- 
yards to 79 cents in the United 
Kingdom and 30 cents in Japan. 


“It is high time that in addition 


to ballistics missiles and weapons of 
war,” he wrote, “attention might be 
given to the establishment and 
maintenance of a merchant marine 
commensurate with the merchant 
fleets of other nations of the world.” 


The Metal Trades Dept. cam- 
“runaway shipbuild- 


and Liberia—to escape 


the new Intl. Maritime Workers 


Union, set up by the NMU and the Seafarers to serve seamen on 


Wall, 40, is taking leave of his NMU post to devote full time to 


the nev union, which is entirely’ 
apart from the American-flag oper- 
ations’ of the sponsoring unions. 

He will direct organizing and 
bargaining activities among the 
crews of ships owned by American 
firms but registered under the flags 
of foreign countries to escape U.S. 
union standards and this country’s 
taxes and safety conditions. 

The battle to improve the 
wages and working conditions of 
the “runaway” ship crews — 
partly in order to protect the 
standards of the traditional mari- 
_time nations—has the blessing of 
the Intl. Transportation Federa- 
tion, which set down as policy 
a year ago that unions in a nation 
where actual control of a vessel is 
vested have sole rights to — 
the ship. 

One obstacle to the drive was 
cleared away recently when repre- 
sentatives of the Panhellenic Sea- 
men’s Foundation, at a meeting in 
Athens sponsored by the ITF, 
signed an agreement to cancel its 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 


- 
“-. 


ns 


ay Aw 


contracts with operators whose 


ships are owned or controlled in 
the U.S. 

Many of the ship owners are 
Americans of Greek ancestry who 
signed contracts with the PSF after 
the ITF policy. was laid down at 
a meeting in London. 

At first they balked at dealing 
with the ITF or its member unions, 
but capitulated when warned that 
contracts in violation of ITF juris- 
diction policy would not be recog- 
nized. “ 


Union Artists pics 
Yule Show in Prison 


San Francisco—Musicians’ Lo-- 
cal 6 and the American Guild of 
Variety Artists again have combined 
their talents in presenting a Christ- 
mas show for the inmates of 
Soledad State Prison. 

The two-hour gratis show was 
emceed by Paul Desmond, with 
music furnished by Phil Boverd and 
his orchestra. The artists contrib- 
uted the entire day to the trip. 
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FREE GERMAN AWARD is given by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
_ Meany in thanks for the help of the American labor movement in mitigating “the misery of the 
German people” and helping “build a free and democratic Germany.” Left to right are Adenauer, 
Meany, Jay Lovestone, AFL-CIO director of international publications, AFL-CIO Vice Presidents 
Richard F. Walsh and Joseph D. Keenan; Pres. Willi Richter, German Trade Union Federation. 


UAW Wins Settlement 
For Packard Retirees 


Detroit—The Auto Workers and Studebaker-Packard Corp. have 
reached agreement on a plan to assure Packard retirees guaranteed 
lifetime pensions equalling 85 percent of the level provided at the 
time the Packard plant was closed heré in 1958. 

In addition to pension guarantees for 1,900 Packard retirees, 


the settlement provides for cash® 


settlements ranging from $490 to 
$1,980 for 350° former Packard 
workers in the 60-65 age group. 
Asa result of the settlement, the 
UAW has withdrawn a suit which 
it filed in federal court in Novem- 
ber 1958 in a move to prevent the 
company from carrying out a uni- 
lateral split of the assets of a-cor- 
poration-wide pension fund. 


UAW Region 1 Co-Director 
Ken Morris hailed the settlement 
as a “significant victory” for both 
Packard retirees and those in 
the pre-retirement group. “The 
Studebaker-Packard Corp.,” he 
continued, “is to be commended 
for recognizing the very real 
problems involved and for will- 
ingness to work cooperatively 
to find a solution.” 


Under terms of the pension agree- 
ment negotiated in 1955, retired 
workers at.the Studebaker plant in 
South Bend and at Packard in De- 
troit were to receive pensions equal- 
ling $2.25 per month for each year 
of service. Payment was to be made 
from a consolidated pension fund. 

At the expiration of the pension 
agreement in 1958, following the 
cessation of Packard output here, 
the company unilaterally split the 
$25 million fund into two parts, 
One covering Studebaker workers 


Pamphlet Cites Steps 
For Credit Unions 


The advantages of estab- 
lishing a credit union and a 
step-by-step program for 
achieving this aim are out- 
lined in a new AFL-CIO pub- 
lication entitled “How to Or- 
ganize a Credit Union.” 

The pamphlet also contains 
typical case histories of the 
success of credit unions with- 
in the labor movement and 
the savings that are available 
to trade unionists who use 
their credit union for finan- 
cing purchases. 

Copies of “How to Organ- 
ize a Credit Union,” publica- 
tion No. 100, are available at 
5 cents each in quantities of 
| 1-99, and 4 cents each for 

orders of 100 or more, and 
can be obtained from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publica- 
tions, 815 16th St., N.W., 
| Washington 6, D.C. 


and. the other covering former 
Packard workers. 

Since the $10 million allocated 
to former Packard employes was 
not large enough to pay the full 
benefit to those on retirement, the 
company proposed that retirees’ 
benefits be reduced. In its court 
action, the UAW charged that this 
would slash the benefits for retired 
workers to 65 percent of the figure 
negotiated in the contract, and 
would make no provision for those 
60-65 not yet on retirement. 

Under the out-of-court settle- 
ment, a typical Packard retiree 
with 30 years of service will re- 
ceive approximately $57 monthly 
—roughly 85 percent of the orig- 
inal negotiated amount. Added 
to social security benefits, the 
settlement will give the average 
retired worker and his wife ap- 
proximately $207 monthly. 

In addition, those in the 60-65 
age group at the time of the Pack- 
ard plant closing will receive a 
lump sum settlement equivalent to 
approximately $43 for each year of 
service. The average cash payment 
to those in this group, Morris said, 
will amount to $1,200. 


Samuel Jacobs, 
UAW Staffer, 


Dies in Crash 


Samuel Jacobs, a member of the 
UAW for the last 20 years and a 
labor educator and consumer spe- 
cialist in its Washington office since 
1951, was killed with his wife, 
Pearl, in an automobile accident 
near. Fredericksburg, Va. They 
leave one son, Mark, a senior at 
Brandeis University. 

Jacobs, the son of an automobile 
tool and die worker, was born in 
Detroit in 1910. He received his 
bachelor of arts and master of arts 
degrees at Wayne University. From 
1928 to 1941 he was a teacher in 
Detroit public schools. 

During World War II Jacobs 
served with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and later as a workers’ 


education”specialist at the Dept. of. 


Labor. He joined the UAW edu- 
cation staff in Detroit in 1948 and 
went to the UAW Washington of- 
fice in 1951. He took a one-year 
leave of absence in 1955 to serve 
as administrative aide to Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.). 


Rails Try to 
Buy Support, 
Editor Says 


. The railroad industry is trying 
to use its advertising dollars to buy 
editorial support for its “feather- 
bedding” accusations against its 
employes, according to a South 
Dakota weekly newspaper. 

The newspaper, the Salem Spe- 
cial, told its readers that an order 
for a. paid advertisement by the 
Association of American Railroads 
was “accompanied by instructions 
in which we were requested to po- 
sition the ad opposite an ‘appro- 
priate’ editorial.” 

Risking the cancellation of the 
railroad industry’s heavy advertis- 
ing schedule—a fate which befell 
the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette 
for editorially criticizing the mis- 
leading “featherbedding” accusa- 
tions—the South Dakota newspaper- 
declared in an editorial: 

“This is clearly an instance of 
an advertiser seeking to use an 
advertising order as pressure to se- 
cure editorial support for its posi- 
tion. Advertising is a commodity 
and, when it is purchased, that’s 
what the advertiser gets. The edi- 
torial support of this newspaper 
isn’t for sale and never will be. 


“This is an example of the efforts 
that are made by powerful national 
organizations to influence the press 
of the country and to attempt to 
subvert it in exchange for a few 
dollars in business. 


“Whenever any publication suc- 
cumbs to this sort of pressure, it 
kills a free press in iis area. Such 
publication becomes false to the 
first principles of newspapering, 
and trades the dignity of independ- 
ence for the subservience of money- 
grubbing.” 


C. M. Catton Dies; 


Arkansas Unionist 


Little Rock, Ark.—Charles M. 
Catton, treasurer of the Arkansas 
State. AFL-CIO and a _ long-time 
leader in the state’s labor move- 
ment, died here of a heart attack 
while attending an educational con- 
ference of the Clothing Workers. 
He was 58. 

Catton, who had been secretary- 
treasurer of the former State ClO 
until the merger of the two central 
bodies, helped organize the Fort 
Smith local of the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, was a leader in 
the fight against Communist con- 
trol of the union and later led his 
local into the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic: Workers. 

A few minutes before his fatal 
heart attack, Catton had been ad- 
dressing the conference on the 
Forand bill and other legislative 
goals of labor, 


Siscarch Dept. Reports: 


negotiated health and insurance pro“> 


grams and also matched it against 

earlier studies to uncover stan 

trends. 
The AFL-CIO said the chief 
trends of recent years are these: 

. disability benefit payments have 
increased in amount and dura- 
tion; waiting periods have been 
reduced or cut out; and benefits 
are being extended to cover oc- 
cupational disability. 

The AFL-CIO report said in- 
come for temporarily disabled 
workers is provided through either 
one or both of two types of plans: 

“@ Group sickness and accident 
benefit plans, usually at less than 
full pay but for an extended pe- 
riod. 

@ Paid sick leave plans, usually 
at full wages but for a more limited 
period. 

Before World War Il, the AFL- 
CIO report said, few union con- 
tracts provided sick benefits. An 
hourly paid worker unable to work 
found his income cut off and usual- 
ly faced medical bills at the same 
time. 


Benefits were negotiated dur- 
ing the war and postwar years 
until, by 1949, a Labor Dept. 
study showed that one-third of 
some 2,000 agreements contained 
benefit clauses. 

There is no comparable figure 
available now, the AFL-CIO re- 
port said, “but it is likely that at 


Union Aides Examine 


Research Techniques 


The sources and types of research data available to the trade 
union movement were examined at a special three-day training 
institute conducted by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Attending the sessions in. the AFL-CIO headquarters in Wash- 
ington were 35 research directors and assistants from 20 national 


Anelé 


| Unions Win Gains i 
In Disability Plans 


Most union workers unable to work because of illness or injy 
now have the benefit of contract-protected payments to make up fog. 
all or part of lost wages, according to an AFL-CIO report. ‘ 

“Collective Bargaining Report,” monthly publication of the A Iason 
CIO Dept. of Research, reviewed a new Labor Dept. study 97 


least three-quarters of agreemen 


oB 


adval 


now include some type of sick payll ers it 


plan.” 

The AFL-CIO report cited a 
bor Dept. study of 300 miajor nego. 
tiated health and insurance pro 
grams, each in effect in late 1953 


Each program covered 1,000 of. 


more workers and encompassed 4 
total of 4.9 million workers, 
about 40 percent of all workers un. 
der negotiated health and welfar 
programs. 

Of the total programs, 232 plans 
covering 3.6 million workers in. 
cluded sickness and accident bene. 
fits. The employer paid the full 
cost in 60 percent of the plans. 

These were the chief features of 
the plans: 

-@ Amount and duration. Un 
der uniform benefit plans, the most 
frequent amount specified was $40 
a week, with the median at $35, 
Under graduated benefits, covering 
55 percent of the workers, the med- 
ian plan paid $40. On duration, 
about 60 percent of the plans set 
a 26-week maximum period. 

@ Waiting period. Some kind 
of waiting period, insisted on by 
employers and opposed by unions, 
is still a common limitation. 

@ Occupational disability. Non- 
job disability benefits so far outran 
workmen’s compensation laws that 
30 percent of plans have been ex- 
panded to fill the gap and help 
pay for job disability wage loss. 


and international unions, and full-® 


time research officers from two 
State bodies. 

The institute, first of its kind 
conducted by the federation, was 
undertaken as part of the AFL- 
CIO’s continuing effort to develop 
more effective use of basic eco- 
nomic facts by the labor move- 
ment. ; 

Designed primarily to aid 
newer directors and assistants, 
the training session focused at- 
‘tention on techniques and mate-" 
rials developed by the research 
departments of various unions, 
It was designed to supplement 
semi-annual conferences called 
to examine specific current eco- 
nomic and bargaining problems. 

In addition to exploring the role 
of the research director, the con- 
ference included workshops on 
wage and benefit data, sources and 
nature of economic data, analysis 


of collective bargaining agreements, 
and servicing local unions and field 
staff. 

Conducting the sessions were 
Seymour Brandwein and Nat Gold- 
finger of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research, Russell Allen of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., Sylvia 
Gottlieb of the Communications 
Workers, Charles Jones of the 
Boilermakers, and Ralph Bergmann 
of the Rubber Workers. 

To acquaint themselves with spe- 
cific practices at the international 
union level, participants in the 
three-day conference also visited 
the research departments of several 
unions—the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; the Radio, Elec- 
trical and Machine Workers; the 
Machinists; the Plumbers and Pipe- 
fitters; and the Retail Clerks— 
whose headquarters are in Washing- 
ton. 


Installment Costs Exposed 


In ‘Consumer, Beware!’ 


The AFL-CIO has issued the third edition of its pamphlet 
“Consumer, Beware!” which explains the hidden high costs 
in some forms of installment buying. 

The publication has been extensively revised to include the 
statutory maximum small loan rates effective in each state as 
of Sept. 1959, together with an updated analysis of the laws 
in effect in 30 states regulating installment sales contracts. 

“Consumer, Beware!” is AFL-CIO Publication No. 47 
(Revised). May be obtained through the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications, 815 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. It is 
priced at 10 cents per copy; $7.50 for 100, $65 for 1,000. 
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A Delegates Represent 57 Million Univnists: 


ICFTU World ete, 
To Defend Workers’ Rights — 


” Brussels—The sixth congress of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has strongly reaf-|) 
firmed the opposition of the free trade unions to totalitarian dictatorship in any form and the vio- 


jation of workers’ rights in all areas of the world. 


Delegates from 59 of the 96 countries represented in the ICFTU, with a total membership of 
57 million organized workers, adopted a series of policy resolutions and statements designed to , 


A cts 


advance democracy and aid work~- 
ers in the new and underdeveloped 
gations. ‘ 

The Comgiens marking the 10th 
anniversary of the ICFTU: 

@ Condemned. the brutal sup- 


. @ Condemned the flagrant viola- 
tion of human rights by Red China 
in Tibet and the Violation by the 
Red Chinese of: the Indian border. 


@ Declared that the preserva-| 


tion of West Berlin’s freedom is 
vital to the preservation of world 
peace, hailed the German labor fed- 
eration’s call for a United Nations 
referendum of all: the German peo- 
ple, and urged the forthcoming sum- 
mit conference to remember thie 
urgent need for guaranteeing the 
security of West Berlin and restbr- 
ing German unity. 
® Called for guarantees of the 
territorial integrity and national in- 
dependence of Southeast Asian 
countries. , 
© Ordered a consumer boy- 
cott of South African goods to 
demonstrate tangible support of 
and solidarity with South Afri- 
cans who are the victims of the 
“inhuman racial policies of their 
government, which violate all 
concepts of decency and morali- 
ty.” The executive board was 
ordered to establish a target date 
when the boycott could be most 
effective. : 
@ Condemned French violation 
of trade union freedom in Algeria 
and urged that imprisoned unionists 
be freed and democratic freedoms 
re-established. It. urged both parties 
to the civil strife in: Algeria to open 
peace discussiogs, promptly to 
achieve political self-determination 
and a cease fire, 
® Condemned the Trujillo dic- 
tatorship in the Dominican Repub; 
lic and instructed the secretary gen- 
eral to explore the possibilities of 
boycott measures. 
® Protested the systematic nega- 
tion of trade union rights in Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay and asked 


UN Again 
Hits Soviets 
On Hungary 

United Nations, N. Y.—The 
United Nations General Assembly 
overrode bitter opposition from 
Communist-bloc nations. and re- 
newed its demand that the Soviet 
Union withdraw its troops from 
Hungary and that the Iron Curtain 
country allow a UN representative 
to investigate reports of oppression 
and terror. 

The Assembly action came on a 
vote of 53 to 10, with 17 coun- 
tries abstaining. 

The resolution “depiored” the 
failure of the Soviet Union and 
Hungary to honor previous resol- 
utions adopted by the UN As- 
sembly. Itcalled on the Commu- 
nist nations to “cooperate with 
the United Nations” and charged 
the Assembly’s special represen- 
tative, Sir Leslie Munro of New 

Zealand “to continue his efforts” 
to keep the Assembly informed 
oa developments. 

Hungary has refused to admit 
Munro and his predecessor, Prince 
Wan .Waithayakon of Thailand, to 
iavestigate on behalf of the UN 
charges of terrorism stemming from 
the 1956 revolt, when Hungarian 
“freedom fighters” were crushed 


~‘ 


the United “Nations, the Organiza- 
tion. of American States and the 
démocratic governments of North 
and South America to abstain from 
political. action and financial assist- 
atice contributing to the strength 
ahd prestige of these regimes. 

‘@ Pledged the ICFTU to expose 
and renounce all types of dictator- 
ships and regimes, and to build and 
strengthen free trade unions. __ 
@ Urged continued serious ef- 
forts to build the Solidarity Fund 
as practical machinery in the fight 
‘ against dictatorship and in aid- 
ing its victims. 

@ Reaffirmed determination to 
fight. colonialism and racial ‘dis- 
crimination everywhere and to help 
achieve self-government and self- 
determination for all the worid’s 
peoples. 

@ Condemned actions in Africa 
where the drive for freedom has 
met government suppression. 

@ Deplored the inadequate ac- 
tions of the United States govern- 
ment on school desegregation, de- 
spite the historic Supreme Court 
decision. The congress declared its 
abhorrence of national discrimina- 
tion in the southern U.S. and the 
receat Outbursts of intolerance in) 
Great Britain and elsewhere. 

@ Called for the achievement 
of a dynamic world program 
against poverty, and specifically 
urged affiliates to demand that 
their governments cooperate with 
others to eliminate international 
trade obstacles and expand trade 
based upon maintenance of inter- 
national fair labor standards: 

@ Called on all nations to de- 
vote their full energies to main- 
taining full employment and eco- 
nomic growth by insuring that the 
fruits of technology, automation 
and peaceful atomic energy be used 
not to bring about national unem- 
ployment but to improve living 
standards. 
' @ Urged all nations to join 
through the United Nations in a 
massive effort to end poverty, ig- 
norance, disease and labor exploita- 
tion. 
The congress also approved over- 
whelmingly a special resolution, 
drafted by the ICFTU executive 
board, directed to- making the or- 
ganization “more adequate and re- 
sponsive to the tasks ahead, with in- 
creased emphasis on the need for 
building effectivé trade union or- 
ganizations and for dealing with the 


hatdest and the need greatest.” _ 
The first step in reorganization — 

proposed by the executive board 
provides for four assistant secre- 
tary generals working under the 
direction and supervision of the 
secretary general but reporting to 
the Executive Board. . 

The congress also recognized the: 

growing importance of the African 
continent by creating a new execu 
tive board post and by electing Tom | 
Mboya, leader of the Kenya labor | 
movement, as a member of a pow- 
erful subcommittee that will signal 
new actions in Africa. 
- AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
speaking on the ICFTU Solidar- 
ity Fund—a general assistance 
fund from members—said the 
United States hoped this activity 
could continue. But, Meany 
stressed, its effectiveness depends 
on creating a structural “respon- 
sibility to the needs of workers in 
the areas where people are striv- 
ing for new independence.” 

Meany said America intends to 
help and hopes to do so side by side 
with others in the Solidarity Fund, 
but “while we will help in any way 
possible, we will not permit the dead 
hand.of bureaucracy, whenever it 
exists, to keep us from helping these 
people. ” 

The executive board meeting fol- 


rica, Latin Aterica and other part 
of the world where the struggle is! 


AT SIXTH WORLD C 


TOM MBOYA, left, president of the Kenya Federation of Labor, 
is shown in discussion at Brussels congress of the ICFTU with AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip Randolph. * 


RESS of Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, AFL-CIO Vice President James B. Carey, left, chats 
with Arne Geijer of sister who was re-elected as ICFTU 
president. 


lowing the adjournment of the Con- 
gress immediately re-elected Arne 
Geijer ICFTU president and unani- 
mously named a five-man ad hoc 
reorganization committee composed | 
of Louis Major of Belgium, Sir 
Vincent Tewson of Great Britain, 
Willi Richter of West Germany, 
Meany and Geijer. AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther was elect- 
ed Meany’s alternate on the Reor- 
ganization Committee. 
The reorganization resolution was 
adopted after two hours of debate 
with 98 voting in favor of the res- 
olution, 29 opposed and 7 abstain- 
ing. ' 
The congress re-elected J. H. 
Oldenbroek secretary-general 
without opposition. It elected as 
United States members of the ex- 
ecutive board Meany and Reu- 
ther, with AFL-CIO Vice Presi- 
dents George Harrison and James 
B. Carey as first alternates. AFL- 
‘CIO See.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler and AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. David McDonald were 


problems of workers in Asia, Af- 


federation of Free Trade Unions 


elected second alternates. 


Meany Calls Soviet 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
icy, since in the past the U.S. 
has insisted that scientific, cul- 
tural groups and labor be free of 
state control. 

“Such fundamental change of 
policy should be open and plain,” 
the AFL-CIO president declared, 
“not hidden in an obscure clause of 
an agreement unknown to the vast 
majority of the American people.” 
He added: 

“Actually, the new cultural 
agreement is a fraud on the Amer- 
ican people—like fixed TV shows 
and payola.” 

The agreement, entered into be- 
tween the State Dept. and the 
USSR last month, pledged that 
“both parties will encourage ex- 
changes, as may be agreed between 
them, of delegations representing 


Entertainment Unions Make Plans 
For New International Secretariat 


Brussels—First steps towards formation of an international organization comprising unions in 
the entertainment. industry were taken here coincident with the World Congress of the Intl. Con- 


An all-day exploratory session Dec. 10 saw for the first time active participation by AFL-CIO 
affiliates in an attempt to establish a secretariat which would: 


Exchange Pact ‘Fraud’ 


organizations devoted to friendship 
and cultural ties, labor, trade un- 
ion, youth and other non-govern- 
mental organizations in the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.” 


‘Dangerously in Error’ 
Declaring that the agreement 
was “dangerously in error,” Meany 
charged that the State Dept. “has 
known for years that no non-gov- 
.ernmental organizations of any 
kind—least of all labor or trade 
unions—€xist in the USSR. The 
Soviet Empire is completely totali- 
tarian ruled. It is a one-party 
dictatorship.” 

Under the leadership of Nikita 
Khrushchev, he continued, this 
“control over labor has been ex- 
tended and intensified.” 

Meany questioned why the State 
Dept. yielded to Soviet pressure 
and finally included trade unions 
since Administration leaders “know 
there are no trade unions in 
-| Russia.” 

Long-Standing Policy 

He reminded the State Dept. 
that the AFL-CIO “through con- 
ventions, through official commu- 
nications, and stated actions of the 
Executive Council takes the posi- 


.|tion that there are no trade unions 


in the USSR.” 


interests of performers and tech- 


® Seek protection against unem- 
{ployment and exploitation due to 
technological devices. 

,@ Deal with the serious and 
mounting problem of employers 
who run away from their normal 
countries of production to countries 
with lower wages and working con- 
ditions. 

_ @ Fight Communist penetration 
and government domination of en- 
tértainment unions. 


by Soviet troops. 


@ Further economic and social® 


nicians in the entertainment field. | 


@ Support of the. principle of 


non-discrimination for race, Color 
or creed. . 

The meeting, which included 
delegates from Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany and Sweden, 
was under the chairmanship of 
Richard F. Walsh, president of 
the Stage and Theatrical Em- 
ployes, who was a delegate to the 
ICFTU Congress. 

The other U.S. delegates to the 
entertainment meeting included: 
Herman Kenin, president of the 
Musicians; Don F. Conoway and 
Mort Becker, Television and Radio 
Artists; Hy Faine, Variety Artists; 
Jack Bright, Variety Artists, Angus 


oo 


.|Brown, AFL-CIO representative in 


Duncan, Actors’ Equity and Irving 


Europe. 
The combined U.S. membership 
represented was 350,000. The Eu- 
ropean membership represented was 
123,000 for a U.S.-Europe total of 
478,000. 
Kenin was appointed American - 
representative on an eight-mem- 
ber liaison committee which is to 
spend the next few months ex- 
ploring the methods for the es- 
tablishment of a secretariat, such 
as exists already in such indus- 
as transport, metal industry, 


The AFL-CIO president con- 
ceded that “government-to-gov- 
ernment exchanges are possible,” 
but warned that American labor 
“cannot exchange delegates” with 
Russian unions as long as they 
remain dominated by the Soviet 
government, 

“Labor,” he declared, “looks for- 
‘ward to the day when Soviet work- 
ers are free and have the right to 
organize, the right to quit, the 
right to strike, the right to seek 
employment, the right to change 
employment—all rights now denied. 

“We would gladly agree to ex- 


ms and others. 


be Se 


| changes with free labor.” 
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Kefauver Charges Profiteering: 


‘Silly’ to Cut Prices, 
Drug Companies Say 


By Dave Perlman 


The companies which dominate the nation as $2.5 billion a year 
prescription drug industry: compete fiercely for the ear of physi- 
cians and claim. it Would be “silly” for them to compete through | 


lower prices-to the consumer. 


Six days of hearings by a Senate anti-trust subcommittee devel-| 


oped a picture of a drug industry® 


geared to high-pressure selling, rak- 
ing in sensational profits and freez- 
ing out .lower-priced competitors. 
‘Industry spokesmen conceded 
that many of the high-priced drugs 
prescribed for relief of arthritis suf- 
ferers—the first group of pharma- 
ceutical products investigated by 
the subcommittee—cost only pen- 
nies to produce. They said one 
reason for high prices is the large 
sums manufacturers spend to “in- 
form” doctors about their prod- 
ucts—and to persuade physicians 
to prescribe drugs by brand-name. 
This, subcommittee investiga- 
tors pointed out, effectively 
freezes out of the retail market 
small firms which offer the same 
product at a fraction of the cost, 


since the druggist is required to | 


fill prescriptions with the brand 
the doctor specifies. 

Subcommittee Chairman Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) said the $750 
million the industry spends annual- 
ly on promotion and advertising 
aimed at the medical profession 
amounts to $5,000 for each doctor 
in the United States. 

Highest Profit Rate — 

Another reason for the high cost 
of drugs, he added, is the fact that 
the industry “for the past three 
years has had the highest profit rates 
of any industry in the country.” 

Senate probers sought from the 
three firms which dominate the 
market for cortisone derivatives an 
explanation of why the price to 
druggists has been maintained at 
the same high level despite evidence 
that the drugs could be sold profita- 
bly for a much lower price. 

E. Clifford Upjohn, president of 
the Upjohn Co., had a ready an- 
swer for that question. 

He explained that the Schering 
Corp., first of the companies to 
market the drugs, had originally 
set the price. 

“It would be rather silly for 
us,” Upjohn told the subcommit- 
’ tee, “to get a higher price for a~ 
drug which is the same thing.” 


He also indicated that the com- 
pany considered it would be equally 
silly to try to compete through a 
lower price because “had we priced 
it lower, obviously Schering would 
have met the price and we would 
have gained nothing.” 

Upjohn told the subcommittee 
that, despite the administered pric- 
ing policies, the drug industry is 
“highly competitive.” His firm em- 
ploys more than a thousand “de- 
tail men”—super-salesmen with sci- 
entific backgrounds who make per- 
sonal calls on doctors to push their 
firm’s products. An estimated 15,- 
‘000 detail men are employed ‘by 
the leading drug companies. 

Upjohn acknowledged that his 
company exported prednisone 
and prednisolone tablets—both 
used for treatment of arthritis 
and other rheumatic diseases—to 
Britain at a price of $7.53 per 100 
as compared with a wholesale 
price of $17.90 in the United 
States. But this, he said, was be- 
cause the British government “in 
effect” fixed the price to be paid 
for the drug. 

He said it wasn’t his firm’s usual 
policy to sell its drugs abroad at 
lower prices than it charged in the 
United States and pointed to sev- 
eral countries where the company 
sold its drugs for higher prices. 

Upjohn got support from the Re- 
publican member of the subcom- 


-business cards of eight “physicians” 


mittee, Sen. Alexaiider Wiley (Wis.), 
who said the subcommittee’s coun- 
sel; Paul Rand Dixon, was unfair | 
in comparing the’ 14 cents a gram 
the company paid. for female’ sex 


hormones to the $15 a gram the | sa 


company charged: druggists for its 
packaged product. 
‘Misleading’ 
Wiley several times during the 
hearings Tr that it was “mis- 


leading” “perfectly ridiculous” 
to pa, ay ue and distribution | : 
costs from the factors which go 
into the price of drugs. He said 
the subcommittee’s concern should 
be limited to determining whether 


TRADE UNION SANTA in Endicott, N. Y. presents small admirer with handbill as part of Build 
ing & Construction Trades Council educational campaign to acquaint public with fact that ma 
agement of Lee’s Dress Shop was using non-union help in building a restaurant and motel. Domi 
Parrotti, a member of Laborer’s Local 7 who played Santa role, was subsequently arrested oF poli¢ 
fined $5 for alleged violation of ordinance covering parking meters. 


laws were violated and not to the 
question of whether prices were too 
high. 

In other testimony before the 
subcommittee: 

@ The head of the Johns Hopkins 
University’s clinical pharmacology 
division, Dr. Louis Lasagna, ac- 
cused the drug industry of mis- 
leading doctors through exaggerated 
claims for new products and mini- 
mizing “side effects” of new drugs. 
He cited as an example claims 
made by the Merck Co. for its new- 
est anti-arthritis drug. 

He said doctors have been con- 
fused by “the pharmaceutical num- 
bers racket” where new drugs are 
marketed at frequent intervals 
which are not basically different 
from drugs already on the market. 

“I am ashamed to say,” he said, 
“that many physicians fall for this 
advertising approach.” 

@ A small drug manufacturer, 
Seymour N. Blackman of Premo} 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories, said 
the big drug firms are overcharging 
the public by at least $275 million 
yearly for prescription medicines. 
The trend for the past decade, he 
asserted, has been for the industry 
to spend “more and more money 
proportionately on advertising to 
the physician and in addition taking 
a larger and larger percentage of 
net profits. This has made the drug 
industry Wall Street’s fair-headed 
boy.” e 

Blackman says his firm sells 
prednisone tablets at $2.35 per 
100 as compared with the $17.90 
charged»by the big companies but 
loses out on the retail market 
because “the druggist, as well as 
his customer with the prescrip- 
tion in his hand, is captive to the 
trademark name written in by the 
physician.” 

A large part of his firm’s busi- 
ness, he said, is with government 
medical agencies which do their 
purchasing by competitive bidding. 


Republicans 


Elated Over 
Iowa Victory 


Republican Party leaders have 


hailed victory in a special congres- 
sional election in Iowa as an indica- 
tion the party is making a come- 
back from its overwhelming loss of 
Congress in 1958. 


John Kyl, the GOP candidate 


who was beaten by 3,246 votes in 
Iowa’s Fourth District just 
months ago, won the special elec- 
tion to fill a vacancy in the House 
by a vote of 28,336 to 25,804 for 
the Democratic candidate, C. Ed- 
win Gilmour—a plurality for the 
Republicans of 2,532. 


13 


The vacancy was created by 
the death of Rep. Steven V. 
Carter, who had been the first 
Democrat in history to carry ‘the 
district. 

Despite the fact that the district 


is traditionally Republican, GOP 
leaders were encouraged by the fact 
that their victory this year marked 
the first time in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration that they had carried a 
special congressional election in a 
rural midwestern district. 


They cited a 4 percent gain in the 


GOP’s percentage of the vote and 
pointed out that Gilmour, 
Democrat, had bitterly assailed Ag- 
riculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson in 
the campaign. 


the 


Republican National Chairman 


Thruston B. Morton also cited Pres. 
Eisenhower’s “leadership for peace” 
as playing a major part in the 
campaign. 


Republicans emphasized the fact 


that their deficit in the industrial 
section of the. district, 
County including Ottumwa, which 
was 2,815 in 1958, was reduced 
this year to only 300. 


Wapello 


Fictitious Physicians Used 
To ‘Endorse’ Firm’s Drugs 


The “ethical” drug manufacturers—so called because their prod- 


ucts are sold only by prescription and they advertise only to the 
medical profession—aren’t always factual in efforts to persuade doc- 


tors to prescribe their products. 


~. 


Pfizer Laboratories last ear mailed to each physician in the 


United States a folder describing’® 
its new antibiotic as “highly effec- 
tive and clinically proved ... the 
choice of more and more physi- 
cians.” Underneath the blurb the 
company reproduced professional 


scattered across the nation, com- 
plete with name, medical degree, 
address, phone number and office 
hours. 

The Saturday Review and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch checked, dis- 
covered there were no such doctors 
and no such addresses, The~co 


pany’s president acknowledged that 
“doctors” named were fictitious but 
defended the listings as “a symbolic 
way of indicating that the antibiotic 
was in widespread use.” 


Since the act creating the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission says: “No 
advertisement of a drug shall be 
deemed false if it is disseminated 
only to members of the medical 
profession,” the FTC is proceeding 
against the company on the ground 
that the ads represent “unfair com- 


-| petition” to other drug companies. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
against Santa on these grounds— 
possibly because similar ordinances 
in neighboring communities have 
been declared unconstitutional on 
the grounds that they violate the 
rights of free speech. 

Instead, police arrested Santa for 
“meter feeding’—parking an au- 
tomobile for more than an hour at 
the same parking meter and merely 
putting in additional nickles in- 
stead of moving the vehicle. 

The council’s use of Santa Claus 
in the informational campaign drew 
the full endorsement of Pres, Rich~. 

. Gray and Sec.-Treas. Frank 

Bonadio of the AFL-CIO Building 
& Construction Trades. Dept. in 
Washington. 
In a telegram to George C. Hal- 
lett, secretary of the local BTC, 
Gray and Bonadio declared that 
Santa’s activities were “in the true 
spirit of Christmas giving—that is, 
in seeing the general public peace- 
fully learns of Lee’s part in not 
giving union building tradesmen an 
even break.” 

The department officials said 
the handbilling was “a true use 
of free speech as guaranteed by 
the U.S. Constitution,” and de- 
clared they had been advised that 
Santa’s activities violated neither 
the Taft-Hartley Act nor the re- 
cently enacted. Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 

Santa’s stint, despite the pres- 
ence of the anti-handbilling ordi- 
nance, put Endicott officialdom on 
the spot. 

Village Atty. Ralph E. Gianfrate 
discussed the problem with Atty. 
Jacob Y. Becker, attorney for the 
owner of the dress shop who had 
pointed out to police the existence 
of the little-used ordinance against 
handbilling. 


headquarters, showed him a copy 
of the ordinance, and demanded 
that he stop handing out the hand- 
bills which declared that “many 
union children this year will have 
a cheerless Christmas” because the 
management of Lee’s Store was us- 
ing non-union help on the restau- 
rant and motel project. 
. Santa talked with union offi- 
cials who told him that he was 
within his constitutional rights. 
Back he went to the sidewalk to 
resume his job of handing out the 
handbills—with a crowd of chil- 
dren grasping eagerly for the 
printed message and taking it to 
their parents who stood nearby. 
‘Gianfrate first declared he would 
not move against the unionist un- 
less the store filed a complaint. 


Then, on his own, he ordered police 


Scrooges Nab Santa o 
Meter-Feeding Charge 


per eee 
LIBRARY OF PUB 
our vel TAPE, 
LARAMIE wo" _ 
coup ; 

w 

handbilling law. 


Police. summoned Santa Claus to 


to arrest Santa. Then, apparent 
considering the successful chal 
lenges of the constitutionality 
similar ordinances, he relented. 
Santa continued his vigil unf 
Police hit on the “meter feeding§ 
charge. -The arrest, the court am 
raignment, and the $5 fine followe@ 
swiftly. 7 
With the “meter feeding” charg@ 
out of the way, Santa once agaiil 
returned to handbilling. And towm 
officials resumed pondering abou 
what to do about either the edug 
cational campaign or their antij 


‘Stock Option" 
Tax Loonholedil | 
Rapped by IUD 


Elimination of capital gains tax 
treatment for profits growing ouf 
of stock options was proposed by 
Leonard Lesser, director of social 
security for the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., in testimony at @ 
House Ways and Means Committee? 
hearing on changes in tax laws. 

Such profits were taxed at the aps 
plicable income tax rates prior t= 
1950, he recalled. The presenta 
practice has created a serious loops 
hole through which persons in top 
income brackets can escape paying 
their proper share of the tax bur 
den, he added. 4 

Lesser also proposed: ; 

@ Encouragement of sound pris 
vate pension plans by permitting) 
tax deductions for employer con- 
tributions, deferring the tax burden} 
on employes until benefits are paid,” 
and tax exemption for income from) 
pension trusts. 

@ Authorizing the participation® 
of partners and individual employ# 
ers in employe pension programs. 

@ Rejection of proposals to per- 
mit the self-employed ‘to. set up] 
tax-free individual pension funds. 

@ A review of tax practices afer 
fecting non-profit health plans 4 
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